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NEW GARB FOR DEACONESSES 
Costume proposed for Motherhouses: Philadelphia (left), Baltimore (right). See Page 7 
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A Barber's Chair 


Ir was IN a barber shop. That is where you see faces. All | 
classes come together and sit in the chair of the man who makes | 
his living with a comb, a pair of scissors, clippers, razor, brush, 
and assorted tonics. The young and old, the bushy-headed and 
the bald, the woman who smokes, the lady who prays, the crying 
child, and the old man come and sit in his chair. 

The crowds were fascinating this time. Some seemed im- 
patient, some satisfied. One was just dying to talk to somebody. 
It was worth bearing the buzzing of the clipper motor or the 
click, click of the scissors. 


But WHAT WAS WRONG with this barber this time? No barber 
had ever pulled your hair before. Had the barber been drinking? 
Was he new at this trade of the ages? Of all things — his scissors 
were dull. 

There he was; a good barber with a dull pair of scissors. If 
he only had a sharp pair of scissors he could do a job well, and 
have a customer who would come back. 

But his scissors were dull! Imagine a barber with a pair of 
dull scissors. A barber’s scissors are supposed to cut. That is 
their purpose — the purpose of creation. We fail to use properly 
the precious BITS OF LIFE that go to make of us the kind of 
people we always hoped we could somehow be. 


RoscoE Brown FISHER 
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THE CHURCH .. 


IN THE NEWS .-- 


AMBASSADOR TO THE POPE 

Unhooded Klu-Kluxers 

Greatly startled was Cardinal Spell- 
man in discovering that Protestants 
may have sufficient influence to pres- 
sure President Truman into bringing 
Myron C. Taylor home from the Vat- 
ican. Leaders of American Protestant 
churches were assured by the pres- 
ident on June 5 that the Taylor ap- 
pointment is not to be permanent. 

“Anti-Catholicism of unhooded 
Klansmen” is probably behind the 
action of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry and 
10 other churchmen in urging the Tay- 
lor recall, the cardinal suggested in a 
Fordham University commencement 


address on June 12. 

‘I believe in and practice tolerance 
for my religion teaches me to oppose 
even hatred with charity,” the cardinal 
claimed. When large groups of re- 
ligious leaders, “with the pretext ol 
representing 40,000,000 Americans, sow 
seeds of dissension and disunion, I feel 
it is my duty as an American and a 
Catholic to help defend our nation .. .” 
he said. 

There is nothing worse about send- 
ing a U. S. representative to the pope, 
said Spellman, than in sending an am- 
bassador to the court of the king of 
England, who is head of the Church of 
England. 


Three members of |1- man 


THEY TALKED WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN about Myron Taylor. 
delegation were Dr. Franklin Clark Fry (left); Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president of Federal” 
Council of Churches; Dr. Louie D. Newton, president of the Southern Baptist Convention ; 
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Oxnam on the up beat 
- Quick to pick up the Spellman def- 


nition that the pope resembles the king 
f England in being head of both a 
state and a church, Methodist Bishop G. 


Bromley Oxnam asked in newspapers 
_ of June 13 whether it is “not better for 


a church to be a church and not try 


_ to be a church and a state. 
| “The Roman Catholic Church insists 


én being a church and a state,” said 
Oxnam. “How can an American citizen 


: be at once loyal to his own country and 
_ his president, and also loyal to another 


political state and its political rulers, 


_ if the two states differ in international 


policy? 

“Cardinal Spellman knows the Ro- 
man Catholic Church does not believe 
in the separation of church and state,” 
said Oxnam. “Protestants do so be- 
lieve.” Protestants want the termina- 


tion of Taylor’s assignment as the pres- 


ident’s representative at the Vatican 
“because Protestants believe: it violates 
the American principle of separation 
of church and state.” 


Answering Oxnam 

“Cite a single instance . . . when a 
Jatholic was obliged to make a choice 
tween loyalty to country and loyalty 
church,” challenged Edward T. Mc- 
ffrey, national commander of the 
Catholic War Veterans, in a letter to 
Bishop Oxnam made public June 15. 
“You should know that Catholics 
e only spiritual fealty to His Holi- 
ss, the Pope, and that on matters of 
th and morals only is the Holy Father 
arded as infallible,” McCaffrey told 
nam. 

Mr. McCaffrey, spealeing ef morals, 
should note the pope’s speech of May 
12 when he said: “Use of the right to 


vote is an act of grave moral respon- | 
sibility. It is the concern of the church 
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to explain to the faithful their moral 
duties which derive from this electoral 
right.” 


Meanwhile in Argentina .. . 

All non-Catholic churches in Argen- 
tina were ordered early in June to file 
with the Peron government their mem- 
bership statistics, the names and na- 
tionalities of their ministers, the ad- 
dresses of their churches. They were 
forbidden to “proselyte among the In- 
dians.” All religious organizations ex- 
cept Roman Catholic must register. 

In order to deal with the govern- 
ment, the non-Roman churches are or- 
dered to obtain from the religious bu- 
reau of the Foreign Ministry a docu- 
ment reporting on the respectability 
and moral responsibility of their di- 
rectors. 

Said Dr. George P. Howard, Argen- 
tine Protestant, in the Christian Cen- 
tury, “The Roman Catholic Church cast 
its influence in favor of Peron (in the 
April election) because he restored 
Catholic teaching in the public schools 
of Argentina and promised to keep it 
there. We are expecting difficult days. 
Peron is under obligation to the hier- 
archy and they will, no doubt, present 
their bills for services rendered.” 


Niemoeller due in December 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller—most no- 
table of the Germans who resisted Hit- 
ler—is on the program for the meeting 
of the Federal Council of Churches in 
Seattle, Dec. 3-6. 

Decision to invite him to America 
was authorized by the Council execu- 
tive committee June 11. The American 
Section of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion voted June 6 to take part in set- 
ting up a nation-wide speaking sched- 
ule for Niemoeller following the Fed- 
eral Council sessions. 


Also to be invited by Lutherans is 
Dr. Hanns Lilje, former executive sec- 
retary of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion. Dr. Lilje visited America in 1936, 
addressing the United Lutheran Church 
convention in Columbus that year. He 
was among German pastors arrested as 
a suspect in the Hitler assassination 
attempt in 1944. 


Lilje to London 

First journey of Dr. Lilje into “enemy 
territory” since the end of the war 
came early in May when he went to 
London for the organization meeting of 
the International Council of Bible So- 
cieties. 

Men from 14 countries came to Lon- 
don to arrange a united program for 
world-wide distribution of the Bible. 

Dr. Lilje described the shortage of 
Bibles in Germany, and spoke of “the 
tremendous sense of loneliness” felt 
by German youth during the Hitler 


regime. He said, “There is a sense of 
nihilism as a result of Nazi indoctrina- 
tion. Now that Nazism has been com- 
pletely defeated and overthrown, the 
youth want something to fill the void 
left by Nazi philosophy. 

“Many are turning to the church,” 
Dr. Lilje claimed, “but with a certain 
suspicion because they are not sure the 
church is really as strong as it appears 
to be, or whether it is strong merely 
because it is supported by Allied 
might.” 

Other noted Lutherans attending the 
London meeting were Bishop Eivind 
Berggrav of Norway and Archbishop 
Alexei Lehtonen of Finland. 


Americans to Russia 
Starting for Russia on July 1 are two 


American Protestant pastors, Dr. Louie 
D. Newton, president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, New York Methodist. 


IN LONDON Dr. Hanns Lilje (left) meets Dr. Eric North of the American Bible Society 
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_ The clergymen are members of a 
seven-man group active in Russian re- 
lief work. Southern Baptists sent 
400,000 parcels to Soviet citizens in the 
Russian Kit Campaign. 

_ Dr, Newton estimates that there are 
still 4,000,000 Baptists in Russia. He 
goes to assure the Russians of “the 
benevolent motives behind our efforts 
to clothe and feed them,” he says. 

_ “We're not going to get anywhere by 
abusing communism,” says Dr. Newton. 
“We must be fair. Communism has 
done wonderful things for Russia. . . 
My objective will be to understand the 
Russian people and to bring back home 
to our people an interpretation of their 
civilization.” 

Lutherans in Russia before the first 
world war were estimated to number 
5,000,000. Extensive relief work among 
them was done by Lutheran World 
Service in the early ’20s. No authentic 
information has been received from the 
Russian Lutherans in nearly a decade. 
Dr. Samuel Trexler has been commis- 
sioned by the American Section, Lu- 
theran World Convention, to study the 
present situation in Russia. 


New deaconess garb 
No agreement has been reached by 


deaconesses of the Baltimore Mother- 
house and those of Philadelphia re- 
arding a proposed new garb. Study 
f the garb question was recommended 

y the 1944 ULC convention. 

A proposed garb for each Mother- 
ouse has been designed by committees 
tudying the problem during the past 
ear. (See cover picture.) At a meet- 
g of the committees on April 22 the 

following resolutions were adopted: 

1. Since both Motherhouses have already 

agreed upon a garb individually after 
much deliberation, we feel that it is not 
advisable at the present time to recom- 
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mend a uniform garb for the two 
Motherhouses. 

2. The committee is not unaware of the 
advantages of a uniform garb for the 
Diaconate in the United Lutheran 
Church in America. We, therefore, 
recommend the following: 

That further study of a uniform garb 
be entrusted to a committee composed 
of Deaconesses from both Mother- 
houses appointed by their respective 
Sisters’ Councils. 

That this committee meet semi-an- 
nually, keeping in touch with the 
Deaconesses in the field, so that the 
practicality of the adopted garbs and 
the reaction of the public can be 
weighed. 

That the findings of the committee 
be presented to the Sisters of both 
Motherhouses in conference, and that 
when advisable, a uniform garb be 
presented by this committee. 


Carl E. Lund-Quist 


Public relations chief 
Top publicist for Lutherans in the 
United States from now on is the Rev. 
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Carl E, Lund-Quist. He has begun his 
work at National Lutheran Council 
headquarters as secretary of the new 
department of public relations. 

Program of the department will be 
to promote the teaching and work of 
the Lutheran Church by way of news- 
papers, radio, motion pictures. 

Mr. Lund-Quist took up his new 
work after returning recently from four 
months of travel in Europe. In 18 
European universities he talked with 
students and found them “apathetic, 
disillusioned, and cynical.” Many fear 
the growth of Russian influence. Others 
are “terribly afraid the United States 
will go isolationist again,” he says. 

“Low moral standards, indifference, 
and confusion” are bigger problems in 
Norway and Denmark than in Sweden 
and Finland, he reports. This results 
from the Nazi occupation. In Finland 
he found “the most active of any uni- 
versity religious group in the world.” 

Until Feb. 1, Mr. Lund-Quist was a 
Lutheran student pastor in Minnesota. 
In 1939 he headed the Lutheran dele- 
gation to the World Christian Youth 
Conference in Amsterdam, Holland. 


Church changes name 
There are now: 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
United Lutheran Church. 

All are members of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

“Evangelical Lutheran Church” is 
the name adopted by the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America at its con- 
vention in Minneapolis on June 14 by a 
vote of 1,256 to 405. The name was 
chosen in 1945, subject to final ap- 
proval at the 1946 convention. 

Last year the United Danish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church dropped the 
word “Danish” from its title. Still un- 


changed is the name of another organ- 
ization in the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, known as the “Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America.” 
Considerable sentiment for a change — 
of name has been expressed in the Mis- 
souri Synod. Problem of Missouri is — 
that most of the satisfactory names © 
have already been pre-empted. ; 
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Youngest "layman" : 

A 23-year-old veteran, Ernest LeDuc © 
of Hawthorne, Calif—a church coun- | 
cilman, choir member, and Sunday — 
school secretary—has insisted upon» 
joining the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- ~ 
ment for Stewardship. a 

After four years 
in the Navy he re- 
turned home to 
work as a car- 
penter. This fall he 
will study architec- — 
ture at the Univer- — 
sity of Southern © 
California. His re- — 
turn also meant re- © 
suming active serv- 
ice in his congre- — 
tion, Advent Church, Los Angeles. j 

He learned about the Lutheran Lay- — 
men’s Movement at a church meeting 
addressed by Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, LLM director and ULC steward- 
ship secretary. He decided to join. 

“Are you sure you can swing this?” 
asked his pastor, the Rev. Henry 
Scherer. “The membership contribu- 
tions of men in this Movement range 
from $100 to $1,000.” 

This was his answer: 

“One hundred dollars a year? Any 
man who means business can do with- 
out $2 worth of something a week to 
belong to the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement.” 


Ernest LeDuc 


The Lutheran 


| a Stoughton found Ernest LeDuc’s 
application card on his desk when he 
turned to New York from his west- 
' trip. He is the youngest member 
n the organization whose membership 
_ has jumped from 87 on last Sept. 1 to 
187 on May 1, 1946. 
“That $100 to $1,000 a year,” he wrote, 
ounds very large until it is broken 
_ down, then it becomes very small and 
easy. 
“As for giving,” he added, “I know 
_ the good that the money is going to do 
for others, but I believe it is doing me 
300d also. I don’t consider it a sacrifice.” 
*At Advent Church, Mr. LeDuc is 
president of the choir, secretary of the 
ied school, sponsor of the Interme- 
iate Luther League, council member, 
and the chairman of the Youth Activity 
Committee. 


Laymen number 204 
Announcement that. the Laymen’s 


Movement membership has reached 204 
was made at the executive committee 
meeting June 12. The goal is 259 by 
the time of the ULC convention in Oc- 
tober. By 1950 the laymen want 1,000 
members. 

This enrollment would enable the or- 
ganization to finance the whole ULC 
stewardship program. It now finances 
the production and free distribution of 
Every Member Visitation materials 
and a large part of other stewardship 
publications and helps. 

_ Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, repre- 
senting both the Laymen’s Movement 
and the stewardship office, has traveled 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada during the past 10 months. He re- 
ported to the committee that “every- 
where I found the same thing: a church 
of tremendous, almost startling poten- 
tial, beginning to become aware of that 
potential and beginning to sense that 
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this is a time that calls for the use of 
its vast reservoir of unused power. 
The church in advance can be as large 
as the limits of the thinking, the cour- 
age, and the devotion of its leaders and 
people.” 

Every Member Visitation literature 
for this fall is in production and sam- 
ples will be sent to the pastors at the 
end of August. The monthly bulletin, 
Stewardship, being sent to pastors and 
church councilmen by direct mail, has 
reached a circulation of 37,000. 

Action was taken to distribute to all 
members of the Movement the new 
stewardship book by Dr. Amos Traver, 
Graceful Giving, published by the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 


Heim elected 
New chairman of the ULC Commit- 


tee on Church Papers is Dr. Ralph D. 
Heim, Gettysburg Seminary professor. 
He replaces Dr. T. Benton Peery, who 
returns to Japan as a U.S. Army chap- 
lain. The election took place in Phila- 
delphia on June 13. 

No enthusiasm was expressed by the 
committee toward a recent proposal 
that it be discontinued and its func- 
tions absorbed by the ULC Board of 
Publication. The proposal, which came 
from the Publication Board, has been 
referred to the Executive Board for 
study. The Church Papers Committee 
authorized submission to the Execu- 
tive Board of a statement of its objec- 
tions to the plan. 

Merger of the Committee’s functions 
with those of the Board of Publication 
would require an amendment to the 
by-laws of the United Lutheran Church. 
At present the editorial control of THE 
LUTHERAN is exercised by the Commit- 
tee, while mechanical and business 
problems are in the hands of the Pub- 
lication Board. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


No tax 

Nevapa Is profiting handsomely from 
its tax status, unique among the 48 
states of the Union. It alone imposes 
no state income or gift taxes, no death, 
transfer, or inheritance levies. As a 
consequence a refugee trek of wealthy 
citizens from high-tax states (New 
York and California especially) are es- 
tablishing legal residence in Nevada. 

These refugees are not only spending 
pleasure-money there; they have be- 
gun to invest in industry already there, 
to enlarge it, and are taking a personal 
interest in developing new enterprises. 
Taxation in states, like huge corpora- 
tions, eventually becomes subject to 
“the law of diminishing returns.” 


Nationalizing 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA is reported to be 
making a surprising comeback. It seems 
strange to hear from J. A. Del Vayo of 
the normal conditions everywhere in 
that land—humble public officials in 
good uniforms; coffee with sugar in 
plenty brought to the trains for pas- 
sengers en route; coffee houses serving 
anything you want in abundance; shops 
well supplied, with new items appear- 
ing weekly; Prague better lighted than 
Paris, or New York in its recent brown- 
out; book-shops overflowing; the cit- 
izenry well supplied with British, 
French and Swiss papers; the people 
feeling assured of the future, plenty of 
work and no unemployment. 

One suspects a strong admixture of 
rose-color, but Del Vayo is a competent 
observer, though strongly sympathetic 
with the Czech dependence upon, and 
harmony with, the U.S.R.R. The coun- 
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try is largely nationalized. Coal mines, 
electrical resources, banks, most of the 
metal and food industries and the 
movies are under state ownership. Yet, 
for some strange reason, the Czechs 
are on the unrra lists. i 
High-priced votes 

Money Is not everything in politic 
at least not in Japan. An analysis of 
the financial side of the recent Japanes 
elections, in terms of results, reveals 
that the “Liberal Party” (which is 
really conservative) spent 741,724 yen 
to elect 141 members to the new Diet; 
the Communist Party spent 665,114 yen 
to elect five members; the Socialist 
Party spent 10 per cent as much as the 
Communists and elected 92 members. 

Communism evidently was not pop- 
ular, which may account for the Soviet 
opposition to having the election held 
at that time. On the other hand, the 
conservative element’s larger expense 
for its elected members would indicate 
that socialism is the favorite doctrine 
among the Japanese. 


Outrage 

A REPORT FROM Budapest tells of 
“mobs, incited by Nazis, and carrying 
anti-Semitic placards,” which lynched 
three workmen. The crime was com- 
mitted because the mob was told—and 
believed—that the workmen were 
Jews, and were kidnapping Hungarian 
children to sell their flesh for food and 
for ritual ceremonies. 

It is an old canard which called forth 
similar violence during the Middle 
Ages, and more recently in the pogroms 
and “Judenhetzes” of Europe. After 
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‘the wretched: crime was committed, it 
Boas discovered that none of the men 
“were Jews, just victims of blind malice 
nd blood lust. 

_ This outrage against common de- 
fcency should be taken to heart by all, 
particularly Christians, in the present 
rising and calculated agitation against 


a harried people. 


Oil 
i THE HUNT FOR OIL goes on, with none 
‘more ingenious and persistent in the 
‘search than Russia. This may seem 
strange to some, in view of the scientific 
cee aen that within her prewar 
‘boundaries Russia has oil resources of 
10 per cent more than the total in the 
U. Ss. 

_ The latest method is to send geol- 
ogists with seismographs, supplied with 
depth charges, to explore possible un- 
_der-water oil-fields. Heavy charges are 
dropped where the geologists suspect 
oil might be found. The seismographs 
are dropped near by to receive the 
vibrations of the soil to a depth of three 
miles. The vibrations, it is said, will 
disclose the absence or presence of oil. 
This method was demonstrated success- 
fully in oil fields discovered under the 
Caspian Sea. 


Dam 
“Curna’s sorrow,” the Hoang-Ho or 
Yellow River, is being dammed again, 
under a top priority from UNRRA, for 
_the reconstruction of its dykes. When 
the Chinese were retreating in 1938, 
they destroyed the dykes as a part of 
their “scorched-earth” policy to stop 
the Japanese. It succeeded for a while 
over a 2,000,000-acre area devoted to 
the raising of grain. The cost to the 
Chinese immediately was the loss of 
_ over 4,000,000 of her population by exile 
‘and the deprivation of the agricultural 
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returns of the area. Another 1,000,000 
people remained at the mercy of the 
Japanese conquerors. These are now 
in grave danger of starvation. 


Tourists 

BriTain Has begun to make bids for 
the U. S. tourist trade in 1947. She 
misses the pleasure, pride, and profit 
of that form of migration; yet the bid 
is made with some hesitation. It is a 
matter of (1) whether ships will be 
obtainable to carry the tourists; (2) 
whether there will be hotel accommo- 
dation, which at present is woefully 
short even for the home-folks; (3) 
whether there will be adequate food 
supplies. 

Nevertheless the public press con- 
tinues to ring the changes on “Come to 
Britain in 1947,” and there is a latent 
suggestion that the clever Americans 
may be able to bring their own food. 
Britain remembers fondly that her pre- 
war tourist trade netted $120,000,000 a 
year, and the postwar estimate is even 
now set at $400,000,000. 


HERE AND THERE:—Argentina has 
granted a loan of $7,500,000 to Spain. 
She denies that it has any political sig- 
nificance, but after all it’s nobody’s 
business but her own! ... General J. 


-C. H. Lee, U. S. commander in the 


Mediterranean area, is asking that ar- 
rangements be made in America to re- 
ceive a large part of the Polish troops 
of General Anders. These troops are 
unwilling to return to Poland for rea- 
sons of personal safety... . Several for- 
eign governments are perfectly willing 
to be shareholders in the new World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. They appreciate the borrowing 
privileges, but want the U. S. to lend 
them money to pay for their shares. 


WASHINGTON 


THE PREACHERS AND THE VATICAN 

This page was written—and laid 
away—until Cardinal Spellman and 
Bishop Oxnam pulled the Jackson- 
Black stunt and slashed out on the issue 
of Myron C. Taylor’s continued pres- 
ence at the Vatican. 

If we really want to get Mr. Taylor 
home, the delegation of top-flight Prot- 
estant officials who called on the pres- 
ident made a mistake. That set off the 
fireworks and changed the scenery 
completely. 


Background 

Let us give Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Truman credit for non-political mo- 
tives in Taylor’s original appointment. 
He went as an envoy in the cause of 
good will and peace. It is possible that 
we understand the mind of several 
countries because of Mr. Taylor’s ap- 
pointment. He has served as a listener 
and counselor among men of good will. 

One of the distinguished university 
professors in this city, European by 
birth and training, a loyal Protestant, 
believes Myron Taylor’s presence at 
the Vatican can serve the purpose of 
indicating to the world America’s de- 
sire to work with all good people for 
peace and that it symbolizes a common 
front between Rome and Protestantism 
against communism, our mutual prob- 
lem. This, the professor points out, is 
what. Lutherans and Catholics did in 
Germany in opposition to Hitler. Why, 
for example, does the Communist Daily 
Worker so urgently demand his recall? 

The visit of the Protestant officials 
to the White House set off Cardinal 
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Spellman’s Fordham University blast, 
which in turn aroused Bishop Oxnam’s 
reply. All this changes the picture. The 
Taylor question now becomes an Amer- 
ican political issue. 


Politics 


President Truman is reported to have 


indicated, as did his predecessor, that 
this is a temporary appointment—but 
it has been that for a long, long time. 
My prediction is that Mr. Taylor will 
not be recalled until after the 1948 elec- 
tions. Democratic victory is dependent 
upon several large cities linking up with 
the solid South—for example, St. 
Louis, Boston, New York, Jersey City- 
Newark, Detroit and Chicago. The 
Democratic organization is powerful in 
those places and so is the Catholic 
hierarchy who, unlike Protestant lead- 
ers, can carry their people. This Pres- 
ident Truman clearly understands. Do 
you think he will jeopardize re-election 
by such a political blunder as the 
alienation of these Catholic-Democratic 
strongholds? 


Silence 

Politically speaking, watch for the 
silent treatment. Neither party is going 
to make the matter an issue, because 
religious intolerance will whip ulti- 
mately anybody in this country. Voting 
for or against a man for religious rea- 
sons is not sound American politics. 
However, an interesting sidelight to this 
is the number of Catholics who are 
writing their representatives, charging 
that this Administration is too friendly 
with communists. 
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‘Traffic is Resu 


med in Europe 


As conditions slowly return to normal, churches face their greatest test 


. 
i 

|| By STEWART W. HERMAN 
| 


GRADUALLY TRAFFIC is beginning to 
| flow through the transportation arteries 
of the European continent. Late in 
April I had my first letter from Berlin 
‘since the war—that is by regular mail 
—and it took a little over three weeks, 
including a stop at the censor’s office. 
About the same time I had a telephone 
call from Vienna from Pastor Traar 
_who is secretary of the National Re- 
‘construction Committee for Austria. He 
‘hoped that it would be possible to have 
-Dr. Hanns Lilje come to Vienna for a 
_ big church week which they were plan- 
ning. 
_ Ina recent article to THE LuTHERAN 
I reported that a letter had also come 
from an internment camp in Romania, 
practically the first sign of life we had 
had from that still-distant country. 
Every day brings a new report of the 
reopening of airlines or railroad com- 
-munications with Switzerland. The 
_ price of gasoline-which has been about 
a dollar a gallon here is being reduced 
_to about 60 cents. Tourists are being 
cordially invited to France and told to 
_ bring their cars, as a generous gas ra- 
_ tion will be made available to them. 
Sometimes the opening of frontiers 
confronts the church with the full im- 
_ portance of re-establishing spiritual fel- 
lowship across all borders. For ex- 
ample two articles recently stood side 
by side in a Geneva paper. The one 
stated that the first convoy of freight 
boats had arrived in Basel after coming 
the whole way up the Rhine after it had 
been cleared sufficiently of depth 
charges and broken bridges to permit 
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passage. Everyone was happy that food 
and fuel could now be imported in 
larger quantities. 

The second article called attention to 
the fact that four gambling houses had 
opened just across the Swiss border in 
Italy at Lake Como and that the fron- 
tier would henceforward be open until 
10 o’clock at night. It was noted that 
the gambling houses charged an en- 
trance fee of 500 lire on the opening 
day and that 500,000 lire had been en- 
tered in the till. One of the houses ex- 
pects daily receipts to remain at that 
level. 


THE SERIOUSNESS of Europe’s spiritual 
condition is well indicated by some re- 
cent statistics from Holland. In 1899 the 
city of Utrecht had 102,000 inhabitants 
of whom 51.3 per cent belonged to the 
Dutch Reformed Church. In the same 
year only one per cent of the population 
registered itself as belonging to no de- 
nomination.. Forty-five years later the 
population was 172,000, of whom only 
32.1 per cent belonged to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. In the same year 31,099 
people or 18.1 per cent registered them- 
selves as non-church members. 

Consequently the Dutch Church is 
making a strenuous effort to establish 
in Utrecht a youth center which will be 
a suitable place for young people to be- 
come reacquainted with Christianity in 
all its attractive phases. The new 
project is supported by the mayor and 
aldermen of the city, by the officials of 
the church, by the YWCA, YMCA, by 
the university authorities, and, of 
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course, by the youth organizations of 
the various churches. 

As THE youtH of Europe look over 
their homelands they have very little 
—except the return of spring—to give 
them much hope for the future. Full 
figures are now available regarding the 
losses suffered by Holland. Over 200,000 
people lost their lives because of the 
war and the Nazi occupation. Half of 
these were Jews whose lives ended 
somewhere in Germany or Poland. 

The World Council has sent 10 
wooden barracks for church purposes 
and another 30 will go. 


From Gremany comes another report 
of a plan to establish a special center of 
Christian life and thought. The idea is 
to provide the British zone with an in- 
stitute where five or six scholars will 
be permanently engaged in practical 
Christian research. Although under re- 
ligious auspices, the plan is to have not 


only a theologian but a historian, a © 
sociologist, a scientist, an educator and | 
probably a jurist working together. 
This institution, which will be known 
as the Christophorus Foundation, will 
provide a meeting place for conferences 
of laymen and young people. 

It is interesting that such centers are 
springing up all over Europe. It does 
not take a long stretch of the imagina- 
tion to compare the establishment of 
these centers of study and Christian 
activity with the rise of the monasteries 
and religious orders in mediaeval times, 
when the religious spirit had to be pre- 
served from a world which threatened 
to destroy religious culture completely. 

In other words, these centers are a 
new kind of “concentration camp” 
which may prove in the long run to be 
the means not only of preserving the 
values of our faith, but also of storing 
up the spiritual energy which can be 
drawn upen by future generations. _ 


Not Satisfied Yet, Say Stewardship Secretaries 


By HENRY ENDRESS 


Plans are made at Columbus conference to heighten 
consciousness of stewardship responsibilities in ULC 


“THE GREATEST STEWARDSHIP ADVANCE 
in the history of the United Lutheran 
Church” was planned at sessions in 
Columbus, Ohio, June 4-5, by repre- 
sentatives of the ULC’s 32 synods in 
the United States and Canada. 

“It is not merely an advance in 
benevolence giving that pastors and 
laymen are working and praying for, 
but a deep-rooted forward movement 
in the practice of the Christian re- 
ligion.” explained Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, ULC stewardship secretary. 
“There is a great stirring among our 
14 


people,” he said. “The United Lu- 
theran Church is on the move.” 

“The area of stewardship is a wide 
one,” stated Dr. D. Bruce Young, Ohio 
Synod stewardship chairman. “It must 
not stop in our theological thinking. It 
must reach into every phase of life in 
our day—social, economic, ecclesiastical, 
and political Our times require the 
great statesmanship of the Christian 
steward. It must not be limited to 
statesmanship in the church; it must 
reach out into all areas of life.” 

Said Dr. Walton H. Greever, secre- 
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tary of the ULC, “The strength of the 


f 


: 
. 


| church in the world is m the strong 


character of its membership.” He dis- 
cussed the elements essential to Chris- 
) tian stewardship—the gospel; character; 
i the presence of the Holy Spirit; an oui- 


} reach of purpose; environment, the in- 


from the heart of a Christian”: 


‘fluence of the Christian society; the 
| spirit of the steward, “there is nothing 
as beautiful as the radiance that comes 
and. 


stewardship 


SECRETARY GREEVER spoke of 


the fruit of this “tree,” good works — 

“Christian stewardship,” he said, “ 
the only guarantee of a successful ae 
satisfying life.” 


REGARDING THE NEEDS of the ULC to 
carry on its world-wide benevolence 
work, Dr. Stoughton said that the 


$2,500,000 is a must. 


“We must have at least that much,” 
he said, adding. “but we should have 
twice that much. 
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should as 2 


We havent begun 


ay We are makin ing progress. 


5 

ure to what we should be doimg now 
— 

Ls = er 

congregations and the church as 2 

whole want to make a major si¢ward- 


THIS DETERMINATION was evidenced 

S 
in the comments and reporis irom siew- 
ardship secretaries and chairmen from 


is of the church: 
Luther Hare, 
chairman of the Maryland S 


not complacent be- 


a es a Th ee aa: 
cause it raised 1s apporucnment 
year for three years. We consider the 
apportionment our minimum 

asior E. K. Counts of South Caro- 
ina reported his synod is sending 


ULC treasurer each monih one-twe 
of its apporii 


astor James C_ Suier of the Pacific 


IM ant 
stil sw S. 


Synod said his synod’s progress to the 
top of the Hist of ULC synods is an ex- 
ample of what happens when pasiors 
and laymen iake benevolence objeciives 
seriously 

Pasior D. A. Fieser of Indiana 
Synod reported that his synod is en- 
courasins the “second-mile”—irom 100 


cent of the apporiionmeni— 
gregations A 
tion heads the list, indicating thai 1 
and large congregaiions 
achieve that goal, he added. 
Pastor Gerard Busch of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod announced that 


omsll 


Small congrega- 


hot 


}, 
will 


can 


his synod coniacis each of iis congre- 
gations before budgets are sei, to ask 


that prayerful consideration be given 
to the needs of the synod and ULC. 


Pastors Harold Rasmussen of ihe 
Northwest Synod and Earl Erb of the 
i5 


CANADIANS discuss stewardship with Dr. Clarence Stoughton. (Left to right) Dr. Stoughton; 
George Schroer, Canada Synod; Pastor Arnold L. Conrad, Nova Scotia Synod; Pastor Norman 


Berner, Canada Synod 


Pennsylvania Ministerium reported 
that their synods would lay special 
stress on 10 per cent giving this fall. 
Oscar Lindow of West Virginia empha- 
sized the effectiveness of keeping con- 
gregations informed of stewardship 
progress through bulletins and letters. 
The record of one West Virginia con- 
gregation is $85 per communing mem- 
ber. Dr. Stoughton, reporting for Cali- 
fornia, said that the communing mem- 
bers of a Los Angeles church are giving 
this year at the rate of $102. 

George Schroer and Pastor Norman 
Berner of Canada Synod and Pastor 
Arnold L. Conrad of Nova Scotia Synod 
reported that the recent stewardship 
meetings with Dr. Stoughton and Dr. 
Fry in these areas, had given impetus 
to their benevolence progress. Dr. 
Young of Ohio Synod announced that 
congregations are taking special pride 
in raising their full apportionment for 
a series of successive years. Pastor 
George Curran of Illinois Synod re- 
ported a growing list of churches that 
are raising from 100 per cent to 200 
per cent of the apportionment. 

Dr. William Logan of Pittsburgh 
Synod noted rapid progress in the num- 
ber of tithers and Dr. J. D. Krout of 
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Central Pennsylvania Synod said his 
congregations were going beyond the 
50-50 budget (half for the congrega- 
tion’s local work and half for the wider 
work) and were aiming toward a 70- 
30 budget. 

Others who contributed toward the 
two-day program are Dr. George W. 
Miley, Ohio Synod president; F. E. 
Wood, Nebraska Synod treasurer; 
E. P. Juel, Iowa Synod; Dr. Ezra E. 
Stauffer, Kansas Synod; Pastor A. E. 
Wulf, Michigan Synod; Pastor F. H. 
Bloch, Midwest Synod; Pastor J. Henry 
Meyer, New York Synod; Pastor L. E. 
B'ackwelder, North Carolina Synod; 
George L. Rinkliff, and Pastors Russell 
J. Olson, John W. Grohne, E. Rudolph 
Walborn, and Roy Stroup of the Ohio 
stewardship committee; Pastor Paul 
Valentiner, Wartburg Synod; Pastor 
J. M. Schedler, Texas Synod; Pastor 
George Schultz of the American Lu- 
theran Church, and Henry Endress, 
ULC associate secretary of stewardship, 
who gave a report on the stewardship 
and Every Member Visitation literature. 

A findings committee, headed by Dr. 
Krout, reported that it had found “a 
new sense of stewardship gripping our 
people,” and it endorsed the emphasis 
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Ph A tears, ~~ 


and range of the ULCA stewardship 
_ activities, and recommended a con- 
 finuation of this expanded program. A 


Florida Synod Plans Summer School 


_ A summer scHoon for church work- 
ers to be held at Camp O’Leno, near 
‘High Springs, was approved by the 
convention of the Florida Synod which 
“met in Holy. Trinity Church, Miami, 
June 3-5. 

| The training school. will be held July 
14-20. Dr. L. A. Thomas will be dean; 
the Rev. Royall A. Yount, registrar; 
and the Rev. Francis ‘Fesperman, di- 
rector. : 


Towser of the synod’s two-year 
allotment for Lutheran World Action 
had been paid, the’treasurer reported. 
[Congregations had transmitted $8,070 
of the $10,012 quota. Over 100 per cent 
of all other apportionments were paid. 

At the opening service the Rev. G. F. 
‘Hart, synodical president, addressed 
the delegates on “The Church’s Oppor- 
tunity—Our Challenge.” Dr. H. Reed 
Shepfer, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, was official ULC representative. 
He spoke at the convention banquet. 
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® SECTIONS of the U. S. were represented at Stewardship Conference. 
| left), president of Ohio Synod; Pastor J. Henry Meyer, New York Synod; Pastor E. K. Counts, 
_ South Carolina Synod; Pastor James C. Suter, Pacific Synod 


Dr. George W. Miley 


resolution was unanimously passed to 
hold a third annual stewardship con- 
ference at Columbus in June 1947. 


By W. E. PUGH 


Prof. Melanie R. Rosborough, superin- 
tendent of Holy Trinity, Miami, Sun- 
day school, and professor of German 
at Miami University, was toastmistress. 

Dr. C. R. Botsford, archivist and 
necrologist; spoke at a service held in 
memory of Dr. F. H. Knubel, first pres- 
ident of the ULC. 

Three vacancies were reported: St. 
John’s, Weirsdale; Resurrection, Day- 
tona Beach; and Memorial, St. Augus- 
tine. The Rev. William L. Dowler, pas- 
tor of First Church, West Palm Beach, 
was received into membership. 

ALL OFFICERS WERE re-elected: The 
Rev. George F. Hart, president; Dr. 
C. F. H. Krueger, vice-president; the 
Rev. N. D. Yount, secretary; C. M. 
Brubaker, treasurer; Hugh Alderman, 
statistician. 

Delegates and alternates to the ULC 
Cleveland convention elected were: The 
Rev.. George F. Hart and the Rev. 
Henry V. Kahlenberg, clerical; John H. 
Hinck and C. M. Brubaker, lay. 
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Women in Service 


Picture story of full-time ministry of women trained in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia Motherhouses of the United Lutheran Church 


sn 298 ' 
4 " 


‘IS IT YOUR SINCERE AND HOLY PURPOSE, AS A SERVANT OF GOD, TO PERFORM THE 
WORK OF A DEACONESS... ?" 


FOURTEEN young women were consecrated as deaconesses of the United Lutheran Church in 
1944-45. Six other students received the uniform of the church, thus becoming probationer dea- 
conesses. Sisters wearing the garb now total 176. There were 30 non-garbed students prepared 
in ULC Motherhouse schools in 1944-45. Since the establishment of these schools, nearly 1,000 
women have enrolled to prepare for service of the church. They serve in parishes, institutions, 
inner mission agencies, the mission fields. On the following pages the extent of their work 


is pictured 
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INSTRUCTION in hospital technique is conducted by Sister Emma Tobias in Children's Hospital 
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IN INSTITUTIONS .... 


ORPHAN CHILDREN supervised by Marian CRIPPLED CHILD in care of Sister Amy Baver, 


Kauffman in Topton Home Good Shepherd Home 


COMPANION and helper of elderly people is Sister Alma Hartwig, in Mary J. Drexel Home 
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IN CONGREGATIONS .... 


FROM New York fo California de 


Sister Janet Coimer teaches 2 weekday cle 


DIRECTING the Junior Choir is Sister Yermetia Kuntle i 


he 


dune 26, 1946 “ J 


IN CHURCH OFFICE in North Austin Church, MOTHER AND DAUGHTER consult Sister 
Chicago, are Marcena Kraemer, church secre- Bessie Engstrom in Holy Trinity Church, New 
tary,” and Magdalene Kepkee, parish worker York 


LUTHER LEAGUERS get together for executive committee meeting with Lillian Hoover, parish 
worker in Hope Church, Detroit 
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‘SOCIAL WORKER for children's institution of GIRL SCOUT group meets with Sister Ger- 
| Pittsburgh Synod is Sister Charlotte Weissgerber  aldine Lewis, of Inner Mission Society, Chicago 


} 
hi 


\ 


HOSPITAL CALLS are made for Lutheran Charities, Saginaw, Mich., by Sister Ruthea Kowalske 
June 26, 1946 23 


IN SCHOOLS ..:. 


TOMORROW'S parish workers and church secretaries are instructed by Sister Dorothy Goff at 
Baltimore Motherhouse 
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HOME FROM JAPAN during the war, Martha Akard. (standing) directed relocation hostel for 


Japanese-Americans in Minneapolis 
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Storm Clouds 


STUDY OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 


Know THE Brsie. Before reading 
this article, read Luke 5:27—6:11. 


JESUS CHOSE as a disciple a man 
named Levi, more commonly known 
by his other name, “Matthew.” This 
name means “Gift of Jahveh” and may 
have been adopted after he became a 
Christian. We know that he was a pub- 
lican, despised as a Quisling and grafter. 
He bought the right to collect taxes 
and his own profit lay in the excess 
that he was able to collect. And since 
this grafting was done in the interest 
of a foreign power (Rome), it is easy 
to understand the unpopularity of the 
publicans. Since Capernaum was a key 
point on the main trade route between 
Damascus and the coast, Levi probably 
collected taxes from merchants. 

He responds at once to Jesus’ call, 
“Follow me.” We need not suppose 
that this was his first contact with the 
Man of Nazareth. So compelling was 
this invitation that Levi closed his of- 
fice, surrendered his accounts, and fol- 
lowed Him at once. He was wealthy, 
so this was a major “sacrifice,” yet he 
celebrated with a party! 

He held a reception in his house in 
honor of his new Lord, whose service 
he had preferred to that of Herod 
Antipas. Proud of his new allegiance, 
he gathered his old friends, not “as a 
farewell feast to his associates,” but 
rather that they also might come to 
know this Friend of publicans and sin- 
ners. 

It was a crowd of doubtful reputa- 
tion and no self-respecting rabbi would 
have come near it. Yet some Pharisees 
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and a group of scribes belonging to 
their party hovered near enough to see 
and to be shocked. Apparently they 


were hesitant to approach Jesus di- ~ 


rectly or perhaps they judged Him to | 


be beyond redemption, so their crit- 
icism was addressed to His disciples: 


“Why do you eat and drink with pub- © f 
licans and sinners?” (verse 30). This — 


latter term of condemnation repre- 
sented a political rather than a moral 
judgment. These people were friends of 
Rome, traitors to God’s people. 

The Lord answers the criticism him- 
self. Physicians seek out sick folk. 
They do not prefer unhealth, but they 
must go to places of need in order that 
they may heal. Jesus was not indiffer- 
ent to moral standards, nor was He 
seeking cheap popularity. Accepting 
their own biased division for His argu- 
ment, He adds, “I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance” 
(verse 32). There is here a touch of 
irony: Who are these righteous? the 
proud and complacent Pharisees? Such 
“sinless” people did not need Him. 


MatTrHEw REPORTS (9:14) that the 
question about fasting was asked by 
“the disciples of John.” Luke is not 


interested in the source, and says simply © 


“they.” Fasting played only a small 
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\role in the Law, but the Pharisees had 


added so many fasts that one of them 
could boast, “I fast twice in the week” 
(18:12). John’s disciples, following the 
ascetic tendency of their master, also 
fasted often. Some of them, unwilling 
to transfer their allegiance to Jesus, 
were offended that His disciples trans- 
‘gressed a rule dear to them. 

It is not easy to determine our Lord’s 
attitude toward fasting. In Matt. 6:16- 


|18 He approves it if it expresses a gen- 


uine feeling and is not paraded before 
men. Otherwise He seems little inter- 
ested. Members of a bridal party, shar- 
ing the nuptial joy, do not fast. Nor 
an His disciples who rejoice in His 
resence. For a moment, the shadow of 
the Cross hangs over the scene, as Jesus 


‘Jadds that when the Bridegroom shall be 


taken away, suddenly and with vio- 
lence, fasting will harmonize with their 
igrief-stricken hearts. But this shall be 
only for a little while. Not sadness and 
fasting, but joy is characteristic of 
Christians, for He is ever with us. 


Two BRIEF PARABLES follow, not to 
‘prove, but to illustrate this spiritual 
truth. The first is easier to understand 
in’Mark’s version (2:21). Unshrunk ma- 
terial cannot be used to patch a torn 
garment, lest it shrink and tear the 
garment even more. In Luke’s version, 
a piece is cut from a new garment to 
patch an old, with a doubly disastrous 


,|result. The second parable is harder. 


The custom of putting liquids in “bot- 
'tles” made of skin is easy to understand. 
Fully fermented wine can be put in any 
“bottle,” old or new, without danger. 
_Fermenting wine could not be kept in 
_any leather container, even the newest. 
Our Lord must, therefore, have had in 
‘mind a non-fermenting beverage 


' (“must”) that could be kept safely in 


new containers, but not in old ones 
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where some bit of fermented wine or 
yeast would set up fermentation and 
burst the container. 

The point of the parables is clear. The 
new life which the Gospel gives is 
totally new. It cannot be used as a 
mere patch on Judaism, nor can it be 
contained in old forms and traditions 
(verse 38). 

Yet, with sympathetic understanding, 
Jesus describes the intensity with 
which some cling to the old and refuse 
the new. Age is no necessary proof of 
goodness, whether in wine or religion, 
yet some reject the new without even 
trying it. John’s disciples were not the 
only ones who preferred a familiar re- 
ligion of form and law to the freedom 
of the Gospel. Jesus is patient and un- 
derstanding with such conservatism, yet 
He condemns it as wrong. 


THERE HAVE BEEN many scholarly 
guesses about the meaning of “the sec- 
ond Sabbath after the first,” but no one 
has been able to offer an adequate ex- 
planation. Perhaps the text, in the 
course of copying, has been corrupted 
at this point. The story itself makes it 
clear that the incident occurred on 
some sabbath in the late spring. 

Jesus and His followers were taking 
a path that led through the grain fields 
and His disciples, being hungry, plucked 
some of the grain and ate it, after rub- 
bing it in their hands to remove the 
chaff. This was m accord with the Law 
(Dt. 23:25), but Jewish scribes, in their 
multiplication of the commandments, 


-had decreed that plucking was a form 


of reaping and rubbing a form of 
threshing. Reaping and threshing were 
labor and therefore forbidden on the 
sabbath. Hence their criticism of the 
disciples (6:2). ° 

The Master replies that with all their 
boasted knowledge of the Law they did 
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not really read the Scriptures. He re- 
minds them of an incident during 
David’s flight from Saul, when Juda- 
ism’s greatest hero permitted hunger 
to override the Law (I Sam. 21:1-6). 
Would they condemn David? Yet at 
Nob he and his men ate the loaves ex- 
hibited on the golden table in the holy 
place, although the Law restricted such 
eating to the priests. Since this “show 
bread” was placed there on the sabbath, 
it may be that David might also have 
been accused of breaking the sabbath, 
as were Jesus’ disciples. 

If we did not have the additional 
comment preserved by Mark (2:27), 
we might regard Jesus’ next words as 
an assertion of His Messianie authority 
over the sabbath (verse 5). His mean- 
ing is broader. Man is greater than any 
laws of ritual. Even the sabbath is not 
an absolute value, but it must be so 
used as to serve the highest good of 
man. 


LUKE GOES ON to report another case 
of “sabbath breaking.” The scene is 
in the synagogue. Again Jesus offends 
the defenders of tradition. This time 
His “offense” is even more grave, for 
it is committed by Jesus himself, it is 
done deliberately, and it is committed 
in a synagogue. 

“There was a man”—by deliberate 
stage-setting of those who wanted to 
trap Jesus. Or was he drawn by re- 
ports of the Lord’s grace and power? 
Luke notes that it was his “right hand” 
that was withered, in order to empha- 


size his need and helplessness. Near at: 


hand were the scribes and Pharisees 
watching Him slyly, “out of the corner 
of their eyes.” First they had come as 
merely curious observers (5:17), then 
as critics (5:30), but now they came 
“that they might find an accusation 
against Him” (verse 7). The downward 
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path is slippery. Yet what an uncon- 
scious and unwilling compliment they 
paid Him! They felt sure that He could 


not stand before human misery with-| 


out helping. And for that they hated 
Him. 

No words were necessary for Jesus to 
detect the trap that had been placed for 
Him. He called the cripple to stand 
out in the open where all might see 
him. Perhaps it was in the hope that 
the sight of his need would soften their 
hearts. Then came the question: “Is it 
lawful on the sabbath day to do good 
or to do evil? to save life or to destroy : 
it?” (verse 9). 

The Pharisees admitted that “wor » 
might be done on the sabbath if life 
were endangered, but they were un- 
willing to relax their standards beyond 
this point. But did they cringe, inside, 
at the veiled accusation, “Why are you 
here in the synagogue? Are you not 
here because you want to do evil, to 
destroy me?” ; 

Jesus’ gaze swept their sullen faces. 
They would neither agree nor disagree. 
Then “Stretch forth thy hand.” That 
was no transgression of the law. Jesus 
did nothing. No touch, not even a word 
of healing. Yet “his hand was restored 
whole as the other” (verse 10). 

Obstinate prejudice cast out reason. 
Jesus was “guilty.” He had claimed the 
power to forgive sins; He had kept bad 
company; He had approved the neglect 
of fasting; He had broken the sabbath. 
He must be dealt with! Mark says 
(3:6) that now they plotted “how they 
might destroy Him.” 

“Ts it lawful . . . to save life or to 
destroy it?” Is it sin to heal but right- 
eous to plot death? Storm clouds begin 
to cast dark shadows over the Master, 
but darkness has already enshrouded ° 
the spirits of His enemies. 
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THE DRIVE INTO THE CITY was gay but 
uneventful. The “xylophone” had not 
broken down once, in spite of Mrs. 
ach’s gloomy predictions. 

| We drew up before the synagogue 
with a flourish. “It looks just like a 
church!” exclaimed Bobby Tremont, 
loudly. 

“Shut up!” chorused the other oc- 
supants of the back seat. “Didn’t they 
ell us that unless we want to ask the 
rabbi a question we gotta keep our re- 
marks till we get home?” 

_ “And no one’s to laugh when we wear 

ur hats inside,’ added Joe Stockwell. 
‘You think the girls will remember, 
Mrs. Lathrop? If they start to laugh 
at us, we’re likely to bust right out.” 
| “I think they’ll remember.” 


! 


/ Mrs. SuLitivan cor out of the car 
ahead. She walked toward us. “I think 
they’d better stay right in the cars till 
‘Pastor Lathrop rounds up our host, 
don’t you?” 

Jerry had already mounted the high 
tone steps and tried the door below 
the large replica of the Ten Command- 
ments. The door was locked so he dis- 
appeared around the side of the build- 
ing. 

_ Mrs. Sullivan fanned herself with her 
large white pocketbook. Beneath her 
white hat her face was flushed. 
“You'd better get out of the sun be- 
fore you have a stroke,’ Kitty Bach 
advised. “You’d be too big for Mrs. 
Lathrop and me to pick up. Here, 
everybody, have a mint. It will cool 
your mouths, anyhow.” 
| The heavy doors of the synagogue 
had swung open and Jerry was waiting 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


The Lathrops Visit a Synagogue 


for us beside a dark, well-groomed 
man. Rabbi Rosenbaum was definitely 
handsome by twentieth century Amer- 
ican standards. Even the tiny skull cap 
he was wearing could not make him 
look ridiculous. 


AS WE CAME wupP the steps, Jerry in- 
troduced him to us. He greeted us with 
friendly courtesy, made sure of the 
purpose of our visit. then addressed 
himself to the children. 

“Before we go inside, let us look 
at the outside. Just as a cross marks 
a Christian church, the replica of the 
twin tablets of stone on which Moses 
received the Commandments marks a 
Jewish synagogue. You will also notice 
the verses from the Scripture, carved 
in Hebrew characters above the door- 
way. In English, they are doubtless fa- 
miliar to you as they are to little Jew- 
ish boys and girls. If you could read the 
Hebrew language, you would see such 
words as, ‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ 
‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth, ‘Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet’ and others. And 
now let us go inside, where you will 
find other things familiar to you—as 
well as many that are not.” 

He looked the children over with a 
smile. “I see your teachers have al- 
ready prepared you for some of the un- 
familiar things. You boys are all wear- 
ing your hats and you will keep them 
on in the synagogue. No doubt you 
will feel just as uncomfortable wearing 
them in a place of worship as I feel 
when I remove mine in a Christian 
church. You see we keep the oriental 
custom of covering our heads to pray, 
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although we do not remove our shoes. 
That would hardly be practical today.” 
By his friendly matter-of-factness, 
he had dispelled any tendency to giggle 
over anything that was new to the chil- 
dren. No one showed the slightest 
likelihood of “busting right out.” 


AT FIRST GLANCE, -the interior looked 
more like a theater than a church. 
Rows of theater-type seats, each num- 
bered with a metal marker, sloped 
downward toward a raised platform. In 
the center of this stage, to which the 
rabbi referred as a pulpit, stood a large 
square lectern. This moved easily and 
could be shifted to any desired position 
on the platform. At the back, in the 
position occupied in our churches by 
the altar, blue velvet curtains con- 
cealed the Ark. Matching curtains hung 
at each side of the stage. Near them 
stood tall seven-branched, electrically 
lighted candelabra. 

“Now,” directed the rabbi, “if you 
will sit down in these front seats, I will 
tell you a little bit about the way we 
worship. Yes, young man? You have a 
question?” 

“What's this silk scarf sticking out of 
the place you keep the hymnbooks?” 
demanded Bobby Tremont. 

“That is a prayer shawl It is not 
necessary to wear one in order to pray, 
but many people feel it puts them in a 
more reverent mood to wear it. Since 
we have begun with the things: right 
before your eyes, perhaps some of you 
have found a little leather case with 
long leather strings attached to it. 
That’s right, you may handle them rev- 
erently. They are phylacteries. Orig- 
inally, they were part of the regular 
dress of those who wanted to keep the 
whole law. They contain phrases from 
the law and were meant to remind peo- 
ple constantly that they must clothe 
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themselves with righteousness. N: 
we use them only at midweek 
services. Rather a pity, don’t you 
th i k?” 


AFTER THE CHILDREN had examined 
the prayerbooks, with the Hebrew 
words on one page and the English op- 
posite, Rabbi Rosenbaum drew aside 
the blue curtains to reveal the oaken 
doors of the Ark. An eleciric light 
threw a glow into the interior when 
the doors were opened. Rich silks and 
the silver of “breastplates” gleamed 
within. 

The rabbi selected a scroll, drew it 
out and removed the heavy 
and silver covering. Over the 
handles, he slipped silver filagree ones 
which are used in the service. Then, 
calling the children to him a few at a 
time, he allowed them to hold the little 
silver pointer which is used to follow 
the words as they are read by someone 
called up from the congregation, “just 
as Jesus was called upon to read in the 
synagogue at Nazareth.” 

The children listened spellbound as 
he described the infinitely careful work- 
manship in every scroll. “If a single 
flaw is detected, the scroll must be 
burned. But if it is perfect, it is used 
until it begins to fall apart. Then it is 
buried like a humnan being whose body 
is worn out but whose soul still lives.” 


one 


When at last we had repacked our — 


charges in the car in which they had © 


arrived, we left the rabbi standing on 
the steps. Mrs. Bach and I were silent, 
listening to the chatter from the back 
seat. As might have been expected. it 
was Bobby who summed up the ex- 
perience. 

“They do a lot of things different, 
and they don’t believe that Jesus is 
God, but that rabbi sure acis like you'd 
exnect Christians to act.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Jealous Church Members 


Our church is a little mission, only a 
few years old. For more than a year after 
the organization we had only a part-time 
pastor and there was almost no growth 
beyond the charter membership list. Now 
that we have a full-time pastor—a very 
active, aggressive one—the congregation is 
growing rapidly. The membership has 
more than doubled in less than six months. 

This increase in membership, however, 
has brought a new problem. There are 
some good and experienced leaders among 
the new people, as well as other poten- 
tially able leaders. Some of these people 
have been elected to the council and others 
are becoming the heads of auxiliaries. 
They are giving the congregation a more 
active and progressive turn. But the older 
members don’t like the change. They feel 
that their church is being taken from 
them, that the newcomers are usurpers. 
Some are not slow about saying what they 
think, others are becoming indifferent, 
while a few have dropped out. 


» It is not hard to realize how each of 
these groups feels. But each needs to 
consider the other generously, and both 
ought to place the welfare of the con- 
gregation foremost. 

Older members naturally feel some- 
what established and settled, though 
not always active or forward-looking. 
Some of the new people want to see 
the congregation grow and its life ad- 
vance. Everything ought tactfully to 
be done to enable older members to 
envision a spiritual, growing, active, 
serving congregation and to spend 
themselves‘in achieving those ends. No 
effort: sHould be spared to get all to 
work together under the leadership of 
the new pastor. Certainly there are 
persons in the older group also who 
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want action and have an eye to the 
future. e 

If, however, the issue of a stand-still 
policy versus a progressive one comes 
to a point, the latter will have to be 
chosen, for the good of the cause and 
larger numbers. Progress must not be 
thwarted by a lack of vision. 

The more enlightened outlook and 
leadership will undoubtedly serve the 
cause better. A few of the older group 
may drop out and go to other congre- 
gations. Perhaps that cannot be helped. 
With an aggressive, constructive plan, 
their places will soon be filled. Others, 
when they see progress in full swing, 
will. want to be part of it, and they 
will lay down their arms. 

Spiritual opportunities must not be 
muffed. Let’s make the most of them. 


Church and Marriage 


If a young couple attend church to- 
gether regularly, do you think it will help 
them to stay happily married? Are their 
chances of a successful marriage improved 
even more if they become active in church 
organizations? 


It is universally recognized that the 
more common background a couple 
have, the better are their chances of a 
happy and permanent marriage. It is 
further admitted quite generally that 
the deepest svrings of inspiration to 
high living lie in one’s religious con- 
victions and devotion. Probably the 
experience of worship yields the rich- 
est results. : 

Regular worshiping together is a 
highly constructive influence. When 
religious activities are added noble, 
generous living is enhanced. Undoubt- 
edly all of these experiences make for 
wholesome, lasting, happy marriages. 
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BOOKS 


Historian Looks Westward 


The United States Moves Across the Pacific. 


pages. $2. 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper. 174 


Christianity, nationalism, science and the machine, and communism are four world- 
wide forces competing for control of the Far East. Many years of residence in China 
and Japan, long evenings of discussion with a group of Far Eastern experts, and a life- 
time of research form the basis for this succinct and provocative volume by the distin- 
guished author of The Expansion of Christianity. 


The burden of maintaining peace rests 
primarily with the United States, the au- 
thor reasons, for Russia faces pronouncedly 
westward, and Britain is a liability rather 
than an asset. “The chief Far Eastern na- 
tion is clearly China,” but staggering prob- 
lems of physical rehabilitation, internecine 
struggle, and the probability of a fantastic 
increase in the birthrate make it likely 
that “it will be 50 years or more before 
China has a government which embraces 
the entire country, is fairly stable, and is 
sufficiently strong to maintain internal 
unity and order and defense against for- 
eign aggression.” 

Concerning Japan, Dr. Latourette warns 
bluntly that “the present feeling of relief, 
almost of liberation, felt by thousands will 
probably not endure.” Despair, a heritage 
of political violence, the memories of 
bombings and stories of American atroc- 
ities, make inevitable an attempt to revive 
traditional militarism and hyper-national- 
ism. The author recommends a limitation 
of United States occupation in geographic 
. scope and time, economic reciprocity, hope 
for re-admission into the family of nations, 
and self-determination of the framework 
of government. 

Christianity alone of the dominant world 
forces brings sympathetic understanding 
and reconciliation. “Leaders in govern- 
ment and education, inspired and sustained 
by their Christian faith, have guided China 
through her years of turmoil. All that the 
government of the United States can do 
is to give China an opportunity to get on 
her feet and put her house in order. In 
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Christianity there is a force which is as- 
sisting the inner remaking of the nation.” 
Roy H. JoHNsoN 


Evangelical 


The Spirit of Lent. By Theodore Heimarck. 
162 pages. $1.50. 


Sermons are not prepared for reading. f 
For this reason the printed pages can never 
fully disclose the value and effectiveness 
of a sermon. The personality of the 
preacher—the tone of voice, his sincerity, 
the gestures, his ardor—is almost as im- 
portant as the content of the message. How 
then can a reviewer give a fair estimate — 
of a man’s sermonic efforts by reading a 


book of his sermons? With this limitation 


in mind, these observations are made of ~ 
Heimarck’s latest book of sermons, The — 
Spirit of Lent. 

The book contains eleven Lenten ser- 
mons. Among them is a series for the 
Wednesdays of Lent—“The Song in Lent,” 
“The Garden in Lent,” “The Tears in 
Lent,” ete. In the remaining five, there are 
two Communion sermons and one for Good 
Friday, “The Lenten Cross in Our Today.” 


Although one would not call the ser- 


mons expository, they are basically Scrio- 
tural. The sermons are begun, continued, 
and ended with a text. One is impressed — 
with their evangelical character. Always — 


and ever, it is “by faith alone.” Christ as 


Redeemer is extolled. The cross is placed 
central to faith and life. The sermons are 
practical. Pastor Heimarck applies healing 
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th to our sick, degenerate culture. 
hough Lenten sermons, by nature, are 


Christ. Scriptural, evangelical, practical— 
hat more could be expected of any ser- 
on? J. R. BroKHorr 


efinitely Different 


Young People's Prayers. By Percy R. Hay- 
ard. Revell. 82 pages. $1.50. 
Most books of prayers call to mind Hal- 
ord Luccock’s Sir Nicholas Gimerack, the 
ight of an old comedy by Thomas Shad- 
ell. Sir Nicholas liked swimming but 
ated the water, so he practiced his swim- 
ing frog-fashion on a table. 
This book is definitely different. Theory 
ives way to the practical in 75 such titles 
“T have found a job,” “On making the 
eam,” “When others drink,” “Save me 
om the blues.” The brief petitions of 
ach prayer are prose-poetry dealing with 
e groping thoughts of youth in a prac- 
tical world. Vague, stereotyped phrases, 
regnant with words but barren of mean- 
g, are not to be found here. 
Though best used in private devotions, 
ere are prayer-meditations which would 
ake good themes for youth groups. Each 
entence points to a high road of ex- 
loration. Large pages, clear type, apt 
ictorial illustrations, appropriate Scrip- 
e verses, and a good index complete a 
k well done by the editor of the Inter- 
ational Journal of Religious Education. 

: CHARLES J, HARRIS 


Full of Fight 


' Jesus Christ, Our Hope. By Walter A. Maier. 

Concordia. 289 pages. $1.75. 

_ The title of Dr. Maier’s book of 17 ser- 
ons is alsc the subject of his first mes- 

sage. These discourses, delivered to an in- 
rnational radio audience from October 
944 through January 1945 are strongly 
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Christ-centered, evangelical, and full of 
fight. 

Written in simple, understandable lan- 
guage, these messages leave no doubt that 
“the days are evil.” They are character- 
ized by what they speak against as much 
as what they speak for. The preacher is 
ultra-critical of much contemporary 
preaching. Modernism, atheism, commu- 
nism, and radicalism are hit hard. The 
war illustrations emphasize the fact that 
the sermonizing was done in a period of 
conflict. One occasionally gets the impres- 
sion that the solutions to some of the prob- 
lems are over-simplified. 

Two of the sermons deal with the home, 
in which field Dr. Maier is outstanding. 
We would not call this volume “great 
preaching,” but we would say that it is 
worth reading. Frank K. Eriep 


For Children 


Stewardship Stories. By 
Harper. 96 pages. $I. 


Guy L. Morril . 

This is a reprint in one volume of two 
books, Stewardship Stories and More Stew- 
ardship Stories. They are not “success” 
stories, teaching that it “pays” to tithe. 
On the contrary they define and illustrate 
scriptural stewardship. A good buy for 
pastors or parents looking for more stories 
to tell the children. 

Amos JoHN TRAVER 


The Whole Family 


Going on Sixteen. By Betty Cavanna. Wesi- 
minster. 220 pages. Price $2. 

Here is a fascinating book that will be 
interesting and profitable for the whole 
family. Its sane and wholesome study of 
an adolescent girl is cleverly woven into 
an absorbing story. The author’s ability 
to make a beautiful dog such an intriguing 
part of the story will make even an ado- 
lescent boy reluctant to put down the book 
before he has finished it. This is a helpful 
book on the vexing problem of growing up. 

ALBERT W. SHUMAKER 
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Ceto44 the Desk 


Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder’s well- 
known altruism appears to us in a sen- 
tence in his “Washington” page of THE 
LUTHERAN under date of June 5. We 
quote: “We often move toward the 
perfect, through the relative.” We as- 
sume that the pastor’s conclusion re- 
sembles the more frequently expressed 
distinction between the ideal and real. 
The significance of the word real im- 
plies what is actual, or what is prac- 
tical, or what has shown possibilities of 
attainment. 

When, for example, the San Fran- 
cisco Conference issued declarations on 
which to organize a warless world, those 
who drafted and sponsored the docu- 
ment were frank in their admission 
that fulfillment of its principles would 
at first be only partial. Great progress 
was seen in the serious consideration 
given the plan, even though only “rel- 
ative” adoption of its objectives could 
be expected at this time. 

Our English word relative has nu- 
merous applications, one of which is 
its use to indicate the members of a 
family as “father, cousin,” and so on. 
“He is a relative of mine,” implies the 
numerous constituents of a family, or of 
an organization, or the factors of a 
principle. The word’s basic ‘meaning 
is in the words relate, report, but we 
have enlarged the field of its applica- 
tion so as to include the characters in- 
volved in the movement reported and 
in their articulations 

What we here present for considera- 
tion is the relativity which concerns a 
family group. It can be described as 
consisting, first, of those related by 
blood ties, and second, of such as are 
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called “in-laws.” These latter intro-9 
duce an incalculable series of influ- 
ences. Sometimes they advance the 
power of the family. Also, they may 
set in action disturbing, even destruc- 
tive, forces. The Prussian genera 
might have had “in-laws” in min 
when he prayed, “Lord, deliver me 
from my friends: my enemies I ca 
take care of myself.” Certainly Jesus 
could have intended to express a 
warning of some of the tribulations 
which confessors of faith are expose 
when He said, “And a man’s foes shal 
be they of his own household.” 
Such negative forces originate in our 
natural evilness and in the growth 
within us of jealousies, unworthy am 
bitions, and the sinfulness that leads us 
to oppose worthy unity and co-opera- 
tion with those who are relatives. In) 
the fraternity of the Church and of the 
community, constant vigilance is re- 
quired to curb the injection of anti- 
social venom intc our associations. 


Properly reported ; 
Among the items of synodical news 
which were related by the reporters 
to THe LuTHERAN of synodical conven- 
tions is that of increased financial sup- 
port for the Church’s activities. We ~ 
have the impression that every con- — 
stituent group of the United Lutheran 
Church has increased the monetary 
amount of its giving. In some instances 
a very encouraging increase is indi- 
cated by the sums printed in the statis- 
ticians’ tabulation of “payments on ap- 
portionment.” These columns consti- 
tute one indication of the real conse- 
cration of.the members of the United 
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ea Church to the causes into 
which the whole work of the whole 
Church is subdivided. There are signs 
that can be interpreted as promises of 
100 per cent response to the implica- 
ions of the combined budgets of the 
ongregations, synods, and the ULCA. 
Were the progress entirely financial, 
e need of repentance might be a pri- 
ary obligation; but the reports indi- 
cate response to calls for enlarged 
operations, both to repel the foes of our 
Christian religion and to increase the 
impact of the Gospel as glad tidings of 
alvation are proclaimed. The empha- 
is on evangelism is spreading among 
he parishes and claiming the energies 
f pastors and teachers. There is evi- 
ence that some plan of intensive pres- 
ntation of the call to believe will grad- 
ally be adopted by all the synods and 
ence be put into operation by the 
hurches singly, but also by groups of 
congregations. Such fellowship of be- 
lievers is a mark of fidelity to Christ. 
Ultimately and immediately the 
Church’s essential function is to bring 
men and women to consideration of 
eternal life and God’s provisions for a 
lessed immortality. Adding daily to 
he number of the saved is recorded of 
he apostolic era as the example to be 
ollowed until the Lord comes again. 
No comment on the state of the Lu- 
heran Church in America in 1946 dares 
ack a reference to our attitude in a 
ear of crisis. Our Lord declared that 
e gates of hell shall not prevail 
gainst His church, but that statement 
as made by divine foreknowledge of 
the defense which Christians would set 
up when its enemies assailed it. With 
ntire propriety the Christian Church 
as been defined as the army of the 
ord. Time and again it has been 
called upon to marshal its forces and 
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go forth to battle for the rights and 
privileges appertaining to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. 

One may say truly that no greater 
crisis has sounded the call of a Church 
militant than that which is now in proc- 
ess of proclamation. The manner in 
which freedom of worship was de- 
fended and the plans to continue aid 
from America to the war-stricken areas 
of the world can be interpreted as an 
indication of divine confidence in the 
Christianity of this western continent. 
The reports heard by the synods un- 
der the title of Lutheran World Action 
should thrill us by the testimony they 
offer of divine grace invigorating our 
courage in the day of powerful attacks. 


By way of explanation 

In Philadelphia an interdenomina- 
tional agency has sent the city’s pastors 
an appeal for European Relief work. 
The notice comments that the Prot- 
estant congregations have not man- 
ifested their interest in the needs of 
their fellow-believers in practical 
forms. Put bluntly, these congrega- 
tions, of which the number approx- 
imates a thousand, have not been as 
generous as they were expected to be 
in gifts of money, food, and clothing. 

Such criticisms are not without prec- 
edents, especially as regards responses 
by Lutheran congregations to appeals 
from stricken groups of fellow-Chris- 
tians and others. Insistence on distri- 
bution of aid by fellow churchmen in- 
stead of commissioning representatives 
of civic societies has resulted in inade- 
quate reports of what has actually been 
done by us in the way of relief and in 
an appearance of narrowness in our 
care for those suffering misfortune. 


Nathan 72) Ma ell Orn 
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OPEN 


Indignant 
Sir: 


A Lutheran layman desires to record his 
opinion relative to the statement of Sen- 
ator Homer Capehart in May 8 issue of 
THe LUTHERAN. 

I want to express my great regret that 
THE LUTHERAN saw fit to print this unjust 
and insulting reflection upon the President 
of the United States. 

Wiittam H. Hacer 

Enclosure: Text of telegram to Senator 
Capehart, reading in part as follows— 

I hold no brief to defend President Tru- 
man, but considering his appeals and ef- 
forts in behalf of European famine relief, 
regardless of nationality or creed, in my 
opinion your statement as quoted in the 
May 8 issue of THe LuTHERAN, as taken 
from the Congressional Record, is con- 
temptible in its devious insinuations and 
is false in its charges. . . W. H. H. 


Not Robbed 
Sir: 


In your May 15 issue, I notice that some- 
one has the feeling of being “robbed” dur- 
ing the processionals and _ recessionals. 
Along this same line of reasoning, the con- 
gregation is also being robbed when it 
cannot take part in the reading, preach- 
ing, or singing of anthems and solos. 

Any member of the congregation who 
thinks he or she is being robbed by the 
choir during processionals and recessionals 
should join that same choir and learn its 
struggles against a dragging, surging mass 
of congregational singing. F. C. Burk 


About Deaconesses 
Sir: : 
It is my opinion that the practice of the 
diaconate as it applies to women should 
be “de-mediaevalized.” Why should dea- 
conesses alone be required to wear some 
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special garb? Some months ago I attended 
a meeting of presidents of synods, all or- 
dained ministers, and only two had oh 
raiment which would designate them as 
ministers. 

What if our church should even try to 
require our ministers to wear robes in 
conducting church services! Our theology 
does not set up a higher order of priests 
but believes in the priesthood of believers. 
Why have a higher order of women? 

If a modern version of some deaconess 
apparel could be devised which could be 
worn all the time or upon special occa- 
sions, as the wearer might desire, or the 
congregation or institution served might 
agree; if celibacy were not required (and 
on what foundation does it stand in evan- 
gelical Christianity anyhow; if a bishop | 
must be the husband of one wife, why 
can’t a deaconess be the wife of one hus- 
band?); if the positions and activities 
which might be incorporated into the con- 
ception and practice of deaconess work 
could be greatly broadened, instead of 200 
deaconesses we would have 2,000 in our 
church in 10 years, and just as consecrated 
and devoted Christians in character and 
conduct and service as the 200 we now 
have. 

I, for one, think it is high time our 
church opens up the way whereby our 
women who give themselves in Christian 
service in congregations, institutions, mis- 
sions, and hospitals, can be bound together 
in a great common order. 

H. Brent SCHAEFFER 
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Woman delegate | 
SIR: ) ; 

I. congratulate the Chicago Conference 
on having named a woman as one of its’ 
lay delegates to the Cleveland convention. | 
I am proud of the conference of which 
I was for many years a member. : 

Epna H. SaRDESON 
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etirement of Dr. Tulloss 


Announced at Wittenberg 


Retirement of Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss 
president of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
eld, Ohio, was made known in connection 
yith commencement exercises June 3. He 
relinquish his duties as administrative 
‘Head of the institution at the end of the 

648-49 academic year. 

Dr. Tulloss, who has been president of 
Wittenberg 29 years, will reach retirement 
aze provided for all faculty members in 
B49. 


Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss 


The board of the college, either in De- 
cember 1946, or June 1947, will name a 
president-designate who will serve as 
president of the college during the aca- 
demic year 1947-48, during which time Dr. 
fulloss will be granted a year’s leave of 
absence. In the academic year 1948-49, Dr. 
ulloss will return for a final active year 
2s president of Wittenberg, and the pres- 
ilent-designate will spend the year in in- 
estigation of administrative procedures at 
4 number of American colleges. 
| Under that arrangement, Dr. Tulloss will 

ve served 29 years as president; the 
Ibngest term in that office in the history 

the institution. During his incumbency, 

e college has grown to an institution 

ith more than $5,000,000 in assets, with 
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greatly enlarged physical equipment, and 
a faculty and student body under normal 
conditions more than twice the size at- 
tained in any previous period. Dr. Tulloss 
has been accorded wide recognition as an 
outstanding figure in higher education in 
America, both among Lutherans and else- 
where, and for years has been a member 
of the Executive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church. He is a commissioner from: 
the ULC to the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and is now president of the latter body. 

Another outstanding feature of the com- 
mencement was the announcement that 
more than 530 applications for enrollment 
in the next freshman class were already 
on file. Facilities of the college limit en- 
rollment to 300. The problem of too many 
applications will be dealt with by careful 
screening of all applicants to determine 
their qualifications for successful college 
work. 

The degree of bachelor of arts was con- 
ferred upon 43 while 19 received the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in education. 

Recipients of honorary degrees were the 
Rev. George F. Weissling, pastor of First 
Church, Wapakoneta, Ohio, and the Rev. 
Erwin S. Spees of the staff of the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board, doctor of 
divinity; Dr. Walton Harlow Greever, sec- 
retary of the ULC, doctor of literature; 
and President Henry J. Arnold of Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y., Judge 
Charles B. Zimmerman, of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court, and member of the ULC Ex- 
ecutive Board, and Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
executive secretary of the National Lu- 
theran Council, doctor of laws. 

The commencement address was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Long. “The problems which 
confront us,” he told the graduating class, 
“are fundamentally not new. The solution 
does not consist so much in finding new 
truths as in emphasis on old and somewhat 
forgotten truths. The need is not so much 
for new inventions as for new men un- 
derstanding the higher purposes of life 
and devoted to them. To lead men back 
to old truths requires a higher degree of 
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courage than to strike out in search of 
new truths.” 

The preacher at the baccalaureate serv- 
ice was Dr. Calvin F. Stickles of Detroit, 
a member of the class of 1921, whose theme 
was: “Walk His Way.” “The way of 
Christ,” Dr. Stickles said, “is the way of 

. obedience to God—a hard way, the cou- 
rageous way, the right way, and the only 
victorious way.” 

Alumni and friends of the college gath- 
ered at luncheon after the commencement 
exercises, honoring Dr. Charles G. Shatzer, 
who this year retires as dean of the fac- 
ulty after more than 40 years of service 
at Wittenberg. 


Ruth Juram Wed to 
Dr. G. Morris Smith 


Miss Ruth Juram, daughter of Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Juram and the late William C. 
Juram of Philadelphia, was married on 
June 19 to Dr. G. Morris Smith, Selins- 
grove, Pa., in St. John’s Church, Melrose 
Park, Philadelphia. The ceremony was 


performed by the Rev. Kenneth P. Otten, 
pastor of the church. 

The bride, given in marriage by her 
brother, William C. Juram of Watertown. 
Conn., had as her attendant her sister, 
Catharine Juram of Philadelphia. Dr. Clar- 


ence E. Krumbholz of New York City wa 
best man. Ushers at the wedding wer 
G. Morris Smith, Jr., and John L. Smith 
sons of Dr. Smith and the late Lillian J 
Smith, and Mr. Albert E. Juram and Mr 
Harold C. Juram, brothers of the bride. 
Mrs. Smith for several years has been ; 
staff member ot the Women’s Missionar: 
Society of the United Lutheran Churc! 
in America. Dr. Smith is president o 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Annual Trappe Service 
To Honor Gen. Muhlenbere 


The 200th anniversary of the birth o 
John Peter Muhlenberg, oldest son o 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, will be ob: 
served at the annual service in histori 
Augustus Church, Trappe, June 30. 

Because of Peter Muhlenberg’s associa- 
tion with the Continental Army during thé 
Revolutionary War, the observance wil 
have a military motif. The congregation’ 
35 servicemen, none of whom was a Cas- 
ualty in World War II, will attend service: 
in a body. Speaker will be Col. Charles 
D. Trexler of New York Synod. 

Three services are scheduled. The Rev 
W. R. Zimmerman, pastor, will speak ai 
10.30 a. m.. and Chaplain Trexler at 2.3( 
p. mM. At 4 P. M., a service will be held al 


RECIPIENTS of honorary doctorates of divinity at Thiel College commencement, May 20, are 


shown with*others who participated in the exercises. 


Left to right are Pastors Sheldon S. 


Schweikert, Erie, and Peter Brath, Greenville, Pa., who received degrees; Dr. Herbert G. Gebert, 
dean of the college; Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president of Chicago Seminary, who was the com- 
mencement speaker; Pastor C. E. Read, Monaca, Pa., who received a degree; and Dr. William 


F. Zimmerman, Thiel College president 
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he grave of Peter Muhlenberg. Members 
f the congregation who were in the armed 
orces will form a color guard and firing 
quad, while the Rev. William H. Cooper, 
stor of Grace Church, Philadelphia, and 
lineal descendant of the Muhlenbergs, 


Muhlenberg was born Oct. 1, 1746, at 
lrappe. He studied for the ministry and 
as ordained in 1768, but the war for in- 


general and after the war became a prom- 
inent political figure. He died on his 61st 
ie ie Port of Paidladelohin. 


aynesboro Church to Support 


By Witson P. Arp 
‘Hacrerstown—The Rev. Harold V. Whet- 


ork in China. At present he is taking 
ecial training at Yale University. Mr. 
hetstone’s home congregation, Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Waynesboro, Pa., 
Or. B. Clinton Ritz pastor, will support 
m in the mission field. 
During 1945 this congregation paid 140 
ppr .cent of its Lutheran World Action 
quota and 121 per cent of 
ARYLAND the greater goal for ap- 
portioned benevolences. 
At a cost of $3,700, a set of carillonic tower 
bells, hearing aids, and a sound amplifica- 
tipn system have been installed in honor 
oj] the men and women in military service. 
The Rev. Louis K. Helldorfer has been 
stalled as assistant pastor. 
A SERIES OF SERVICES in October will 
pnor the 175th anniversary of St. Paul’s, 
stown, the Rev. Raymond M. Miller 
pastor. On Oct. 13, a new two-manual or- 
will be dedicated in memory of the 
late Dr. W. L. Remsberg. On Sunday, Oct. 
, Holy Communion will be celebrated 
cording to Luther’s Formula Missae of 
223, using historic vestments and chants. 


A RECORD of 50 years’ service in the choir of 
First Church, North Platte, Nebr., was achieved 
recently by Andrew Thomas Yost, shown above 
with his pastor, Dr. G. Keller Rubrecht. Mr. 
1896, and has 
given uninterrupted service to the choir since 
that time. 

sented gifts. 


Yost was confirmed on Easter, 


Both choir and congregation pre- 


REDECORATION of church interiors, gifts 
of a candelabra set, altar desk, and offer- 
ing service, and a banner record of acces- 
sions have marked the activities of the 
churches of the Manor parish, the Rev. 
Arthur G. Noll pastor. 

THe Women’s Missionary Society of 
Middle Conference convened May 8 in St. 
John’s, Thurmont, the Rev. Charles H. 
Corbett pastor. New officers elected were: 
Mrs. Charles H. Corbett, president; Mrs. 
Herbert Schmidt, Woodsboro, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Robert Smith, Frederick, sec- 
retary; Miss Adda Trump, Manchester, 
treasurer. ; 

OUTDOOR VESPER SERVICES during June 
were an innovation in the program of St. 
John’s, Hagerstown, Dr. J. Edward Harms 
pastor. The series is being sponsored by 
the Luther Leagues. Sermons were by the 
assistant pastor, the Rev. Robert Koons. 
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Dr. Witson P. Arp, Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown, delivered the commencement 
address at graduation exercises of the 
fourth-year group of homemakers’ clubs 
of the University of Maryland extension 
department, June 21 at College Park. 

Dr. Rosert Fritscu, professor emeritus, 
English Bible, Muhlenberg College, pre- 
sented “Studies in Second Peter” at a series 
of evening meetings, May 7-10, in Grace 
Church, Westminster, the Rev. Elwood S. 
Falkenstein pastor. The Laymen’s Bible 


New York City 


Visitors always welcome at 


THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 
Sunday Services at 11 A.M. 

HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


The Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Begins its 121lst Year 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1946 


Courses leading to B.D., M.A. and 
S.T.M. degrees. 


For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Come to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For Your Post-war Vacation 


WORSHIP IN 


ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


group of Carroll County sponsored th 
sessions. 

Tue Rev. Donatp F. Brake assume 
charge of St. John’s, Cumberland, May 

THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL Summer Schod 
for Church Workers is scheduled for Jul 
22-27 at Hood College, Frederick. Course 
to be offered are: “Future Homemakers 
“Fling Out the Banners,” “Pioneering wi 
Christ,” “Brief Survey of the Old Teste 
ment,” “Christian Biography,” “Life 
Christ,” “Human Nature,” “Course on Mis 
sions,” “Choral and Organ Music,” “Re 
reation Leadership,” “My Christian Be 
liefs,” “Youth Fellowship Group Me 
ods.” 

Faculty members are: I. Wilson Kepne 
Wilbur V. Newby, C. William Sprenke 
Francis E. Rheinberger, Fred R. Seibé 
Jr., Elwood S. Falkenstein, Dr. Earl 
Rudisill, Miss Catherine Stirewalt, C. Gri 
fifth Bratt, Peabody Institute, and M 
Ruth Garber Ehlers, National Recreatio 
Association. 

The Rev. Roy L. Sloop is dean and 
Rev. Ralph L. Miller is registrar. Virg 
Doub serves as treasurer. 

Dr. John L. Deaton, Baltimore, will pre 
sent the messages at the sunset vespe 
Sister Pearl Lyerly, Mrs. Martha H 
Goedeke, and the Rev. Raymond M. Mille 
will lead special conference groups. \ 

“For Farrn anp Lire” was the theme o} 
the convention of the Western Conference 
Sunday School Association held May 16 
in Trinity Church, Smithsburg, the Rev 
Francis R. Bell pastor. “Foundations 6 
Faith for Christian Living” was presentec 
by the Rev. Elwood S. Falkenstein, West- 
minster. The Rev. Donald R. Stonesifer 
Boonsboro, spoke on “Christian Life in t 
Postwar World.” He stressed the need fe 
more co-operation on the part of the di 
ferent denominations paralleling the war 
time co-operation among chaplains. 

Officers installed were: John Lentz, pres 
ident; Carroll Wilhide and Earl Bo 
vice-presidents; David Smith, statisti 
secretary; Miss Sallie Marker, recordin 
secretary; J. Harold Hooper, treasurer. 
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READING TIME 


—and for a pleasant yet profitable Read- 
ing Time try some of these book suggestions. 
They have been especially selected for pas- 
tor's and laymen's vacation reading. 


CHRIST AND MAN'S DILEMMA $2.00 


by George Buttrick 
A study in contrast between man and his wicked schemes and the vastness of God and His 
program for life. 


THE GREAT DIVORCE $1.50 


y C. S. Lewis 
Deals with the interesting subject of Hell. The experiences of a busload of Ghosts who take 
a one-day excursion from Hell to the borders of Heaven. 


THEY FOUND THE CHURCH THERE 
$1.75. cloth bound—$0.75 paper bound 


A by Henry P. Van Dusen I 
An interesting account of how the war in the Pacific has brought to light and to the attention 
of men and women in the service the invaluable work done by missions and Christian workers. 


TO THEE WE SING $2.00 


by Catherine and Frank Herzel 
A popular introduction to Christian hymnody. In an extremely interesting style, the authors 
give the background of our Christian hymns. 


LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT PAST $5.00 


by Jack Finegan 
An account of the background of the Bible and early Christianity as learned through the dis- 
coveries of modern archeology. Beautifully illustrated. 


THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON READER $2.50 
by Mary Ellen Chase 
One of America’s most distinguished novelists clearly and refreshingly reveals the profound 
depths of human interest as found in the glorious literature of the Bible. A book essentially 
for the layman. 
Order Today From 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S.C. 
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R. C. Counts Retires as Manager 


Of Publication House Branch 
By Wynne C. Borex 


R. C. Counts, manager of the United 
Lutheran Publication House branch, 1617 
Sumter Street, Columbia, has retired after 
35 years’ service. Succeeding him is Virgil 
Kester, the son of the Rev. M. L. Kester 
of Leesville. 


ORGANIST AVAILABLE 


Church organist with experience in English 
and German services, and also in leading choir. 
Available for work in Philadelphia area. Ad- 
dress The Lutheran—kK. S., 13th and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 
11 A. hg 


7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P.M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Pastors: This year invest your vacation 
time, instead of merely spending it. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL SUMMER 
SESSION 


July 22 to August 30, 1946 


Two terms of three weeks each—enrol for 
either or both. A rich vacation—intellectual 
and spiritual profit; credits toward advanced 
degrees; fun and recreation too—at modest 
cost. Reputable academic standards. 


EX-CHAPLAINS will profit by taking the 
Seminary’s POST-GRADUATE COURSES 
FOR CHAPLAINS. S.T.M. Credit. Veterans’ 
Adm. pays costs. 


Write 
CHARLES B. Fortscu, Pu.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


The 1946-’47 Academic Year begins on Sep- 
tember 17. Curriculum for undergraduates 
and for graduate students. Accredited. 
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Mr. Counts is a graduate of Newberry 
College, class of 1895. He took post-grad 
uate work at Vanderbilt University and 
at first followed the profession of teaching 
In 1911 he became associated with pub 
lication work of the United Synod in the 
South, one of the three bodies which iy 
1918 merged to form the ULC. 


SOUTH 


AROLINA me 
és church positions 


He served a 
treasurer of wha 
was called “ 
One Day’s Income,” a synodical organiza: 
tion for raising funds for foreign missions 
was made treasurer of the Luthere 
Brotherhood fund, a_ synodical 
brought into use for taking care of schol 
ars during World War I, and was the 
chosen treasurer of the $300,000 Newbe 
Summerland College education fund. 

Mr. Counts was a charter member of 
Lutheran Church of the Ascension, organ: 
ized in 1912 in Eau Claire, and has beei 
on the church council continuously sinc 
that time. He served as superintenden 
of the Sunday school for 27 years a 
more than 20 years as. the treasurer. 

During this same period he served o1 
many important cémmittees of the South 
Carolina Synod, including its executive 
board and at present the Committee of 
Ministerial Education of which he has 
been a member for more than 20 years. He 
is also the archivist of the synod. 

His successor, Mr. Kester, recently was 
discharged from the navy where he spent 
three and a half years. He held the rank 
of lieutenant. 

“THE PEOPLE HAD A MINE TO WORK,” wo 
apply to the efforts put forth in the inte 
est of Lutheran World Action in Sou 
Carolina Synod during the past tw 
months. A number of congregations d 
ignated their Easter offerings for 
cause with good results, others waited 
til May, concentrating especially on 
19, for the “big push.” ; 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TUF LIBRARY 


j 
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“Firry Years in the Office of the Min- 
istry of the Gospel of Christ.” is the title 
of an attractive booklet prepared for the 


tor emeritus of Si. John’s Church. Thirty- 
three of the 50 years were spent as pastor 
and pastor emeritus of this congregation. 
On May 5 the sermon was delivered by 


} Dr. John L. Yost, president of Southern 


Seminary. A Holy Communion service for 
a ey 
6. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Karl W. Kimard, president of the synod. 
Later on the same day a congregational 
social was held im honor of Dr. Gonga- 
ware. The address was by Dr. James C. 
Kinard, president of Newberry College. 
Dr. Gongaware is secreiary of the Com- 
mission of Adjudication of the ULC. Ai 
the close of the celebration St. John’s con- 
gregation presenfed Dr. Gongaware 2 
in appreciation of his long and use- 
al service. The program was prepared 
under the direction of the vesiry of the 
church and the Rev. Heyward Epting. 
pastor. 
F_ Wiiiam Caprimeanm. prominent at- 


purse 


|torney of Columbia, recently was elected 


j president of the Richland County Bar As- 


+o 


sociation. Mr. Capplemam is a member 
of St Paul’s Church, a member of the 
beard of trustees for the seminary, mem- 
ber of the Publication Board of the ULC. 
attorney for the seminary and the Low- 
man Home 


pouthern Conference Women’s Missionary 
y on May 2 Im addiiion to efforis 
0 reach their two-year quota for Lutheran 
World Action, the congregation is still col- 
clothing for those in war-torn 


SOCTES 


eciine 


‘Mr. Tazor Cuurcz, West Columbia, the 

. J. A. Keisler. Jr, pasior, continues 
io Move rapidly Im securims funds for its 
‘program. In a special effort cli- 
at Easter the sum of $6.06253 we= 


DUtictims 


= 
maxins 


- Gontributed bringing the total in building 


_ funds to $40,000. The present property, in- 
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cluding church building and parsonage will 
be sold. Property for 2 iiss Asawa Tare 
already been secured, and the new colo- 
tial parsonage is practically complete. 
Farms Cuvecn, Baiesburg, the Rev. Ray- 
mond Ellsworth pasior, has set for itself 
the task of becoming debt free and self 


supporting at the end of this year. This 
Means paying off a debi of $2500. 
Sr. Daya’s razms. West Columbia, the 


Rev. L. O. Dasher pastor, is composed of 
three progressive rural churches, Mi. Her- 
mon, Emmanuel. and Si. Davids Each 
congregation is well organized and has 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


in Virginia_ 


WANTED 


Se Se med of beaks ae eeenaeen ee 


To Subscribers Desiring 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


leadership to promote effective work. The 
Ladies’ Aid of Emmanuel purchased a new 
robe for the pastor. The building com- 
mittee of Mt. Hermon recently posted pro- 
posed plans for a new church and edu- 
cational building. 

PRESIDENT Krnarp visited Trinity Church, 
Elloree, recently and administered the 
Holy Communion. The Rev. Daniel M. 
Shull is the new pastor of this congrega- 
tion. He succeeds the Rev. Luther Jeff- 
coat who accepted the call of Mt. Horeb 
Church, Chapin. 

St. Barnasas Cuurcu, Charleston, the 


Hartwick 
College 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


Founded 1928 


Registered as a four-year college by the 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. 

Located on Oyaron Hill, the College 

overlooks four converging valleys and 

the towering foothills of the Catskills, 
affording a landscape of majestic 
grandeur. 

Offering: Four-year programs leading to 

the A.B. and B.S. degrees, including lib- 

eral arts, teacher training, business ad- 
ministration, nursing and parish work. 

Pre-professional programs in law, medi- 

cine, theology, dentistry, medical techni- 

cianship and secretarial work. Special 
two-year program for church secretaries. 

Qualified Lutheran students will receive 
priority for admission if received by 
August Ist. 

First semester 1946-47 begins 
September 17. 
Freshman Week program begins 
September 9. 


For literature, address 
President Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., LL.D. 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


} 
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Rev. F. W. Brandt pastor, is ready with | 
plans for the erection of a new parish 
building as soon as building restrictions 
are lifted. Women of the congregation re- 
cently presented a check for $1,000 for the 
building fund. 

Tue Rev. L. Boyp Hamm, of Burlington, 
N. C., has accepted a call to St. Paul’s 
Church, Columbia. He succeeds Dr, H. A. 
McCullough. The Rev. John McCullough 
has been supplying at St. Paul’s. He was 
discharged recently from the navy, and 
expects to enter a seminary for graduate 
work, 

Henry WInNGARD, recent graduate from 
the seminary, has accepted the call of 
Trinity Church, Georgetown, and began 
his work June 9. In addition to this he 
will care for a group at Kingstree and 
make investigation for new work at Myrtle 
Beach. He will be the first full-time pas- 
tor for the congregation at Georgetown. 
Previously this congregation was asso- 
ciated with the parish at Mt. Pleasant. 
The Rev. Cecil W. Carpenter has been 
serving this work, but will now give his 
full time to Mt. Pleasant. 


Parish Workers 


THE ANNUAL Parish Workers’ Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and Maryland Synods, 
was held at Gettysburg Seminary, April 
30 and May 1. Sister Janet S. Coiner of 
Christ Church, Baltimore, presided, and 
Mrs. M. Hadwin Fischer conducted devo- 
tions. . 

Discussion pericds on the conference — 
theme—A life devoted within the world, — 
the church and myself—were led by Dr. ‘ 
Carl C. Rasmussen, Dr. William C. Walte-— 
myer, and Dr. H. F. Baughman, all of 
Gettysburg. A visual-aids demonstration 
was presented by Dr. Ralph D. Heim. 

Officers for 1946-47 are Miss M. Cathe- 
rine Beck, president; Sister Jane H. Wirt, 
vice-president; Miss Maxine K. Skinner, 
secretary; Miss Kathleen Weant, treasurer; 
and Sister Janet, advisory member. The 
1947 meeting will be held at the Baltimor 
Motherhouse. i 
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Rural Parish in York County 
Supports 37 Parishes Abroad 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


Yorxk—Supporting parishes abroad is 
idence of the “second mile” in Christian 
ewardship. The Jefferson parish, consist- 
g of four rural congregations in York 
) founty, the Rev. Kenneth Strine Ehrhardt 
| jastor, is now supporting 37 such parishes. 
|| Pastor Ehrhardt 10 years ago succeeded 
is father in the Jefferson charge, and by 

: effective preach- 


ENNSYLVANIA = #¢ 5as influenced 


members of his 


“Tt came out of a great conviction. The 
den of lost souls is in my heart. Some- 
w in every sermon that burden is passed 
to the people. Preaching on this great 
mviction I have used such themes as: 
ringing Christ to the Nations—Now,’ 
e Future State of the Lost,’ ‘The High 
st of Discipleship,” ‘On Him They Laid 
e Cross, “Christ Gave You a Cross, Not 
Rocking Chair, and many others. This 
‘brought results. I have never asked 
yone privately to support a parish 
abroad. My only appeals have been 
ough my preaching. 
‘First a young unmarried woman came 
| with $50. This was in June 1943. By De- 
eqmber of that year we had three parishes 
abroad. When we held a memorial serv- 
i@ for the first boy lost in the war from 
charge, I asked my people to make 
offering that day for a parish abroad 
his memory. It didn’t quite reach $100, 
| bat his family gave the balance. Now we 
| support five parishes—one for each young 
} lost in military service. 
© parishes were assumed by the Lu- 
r League and a Christian Endeavor So- 
itty. The remaining 30 were assumed by 
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individuals, husbands and wives, and one 
by a family_in which the parents and their 
five children participate. 

“Thirteen renewals have been made and 
from present observations something has 
been set in motion in the lives of these 
rural people,” Pastor Ehrhardt observed. 

“If the pastor has a passion for souls, he 
will preach with power, and something 
must happen. It is happening here. Peo- 
ple carry a heavier cross if we but ask 
them to and show them how. I have not 
stressed parishes abroad for organizations. 


BOOK WANTED 


Reinhold Seeberg, HISTORY OF DOC- 
TRINES, Lutheran Publication Society, 1905, 
2 vols. Needed by Seminary Student. Write: 
Jackson Burns, Seymour Road, New Haven 
15, Conn. 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


eMarion (ollege 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 


One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


~ 22 RIVER ST-.; 
TROY, N. Y. 


The cross isn’t heavy enough if many carry 
it. I have always emphasized individual 
cross bearing, and family cross bearing. 
Spread this idea and missions will march.” 


Change of Pastorate 


BORNEMANN, ROBERT E. Called as Junior 
Fellow. Mt. Airy Seminary, 7301 
town Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BAUERS, ROBERT M. From Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary. (Student) To Faith Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1340 Frankford Ave. 

GOEDE, HERMANN. From Trinity Church, 
Columbus, Nebr. To Friedens Church, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 540 ''D" St. 

KLETT, PAUL ERNST. From Hamma Divinity 
School. (Student) To Springfield, Ohio, as 
Board Missionary. 109 E. Liberty St. 

LAUGHNER, J. HOWARD. From Chaplaincy. 


German- 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
KABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. | 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 
single 


~” $4.00 to 7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


iPrince George 
Hotel 14 est 28 8¢ 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 
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To Resurrection Church, Detroit, Mict 
15415 Robson Ave. 

MILLER, WILLIAM C. From Cole Camp, Mc 
To St. John's Church, Wellington, Kan., a 
Supply Pastor. 322 N. Jefferson. 

RUNZE, CURT H. From Philadelphia, Pa. T 
Bittinger Parish, Md. 

SCHULZE, LUTHER M. From Chaplaincy. T, 
Hempfield. Parish, Pa. 

SMITH, WRAY C. From Hamma _ Divinit 
School. (Student) To Second Trinity Churct 


Dayton, Ohio, as Assistant. 22 Locust Ave 


DECEASED © 


Jacob Diehl 

Dr. Jacob Diehl, 62, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Lock Haven, Pa., since 1934, diec 
in the Private Hospital of that city, May 
19, following a serious operation the pre- 
vious week. This was his second perioc 
of service at the Lock Haven church, the 
first being from 1909 to 1915. 

Born Feb. 20, 1884, in Greencastle, Pa. 
he was graduated from Gettysburg Col- 
lege in 1903 and fron 
the seminary in 1907 
The college conferrec¢ 
an honorary doctor- 
ate of literature upor 
him in 1931. Car: 
thage College hon- 
ored him with a doc- 
torate of divinity ir 
1920. 

Dr. Diehl was prin- 
cipal of the Fergusor 
Township Higlk 
School, Pine Grove 
Mills, Pa., 1903-04. As a licentiate of the 
West Pennsylvania Synod, he supplied as 
pastor in Greencastle 1907-08. The follow- 
ing two years, and again in 1914, he studied 
at the University of Leipzig, Germany 
He was ordained by the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod in 1910. Following his first 
pastorate in Lock Haven he served Trin- 
ity Church, Carthage, Ill., from 1915 t 
1922, and Trinity Church, Selinsgrove 
1924 to 1929. While at Carthage he alse 
was professor of religious education in 
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arthage College. During his pastorate in 
elinsgrove he was acting president of 
usquehanna University for two years. 
He returned to Carthage College in 1929 
d headed that institution as president 
ntil 1933. Other activities included his 
embership on the Board of Pensions of 
e ULC, director of a Lutheran insurance 
mpany, and a period as chaplain in the 
SS. Army at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, 
ich., from 1918 to 1919. 

Surviving, in addition to his widow, are 
ree daughters, Mrs. Dorothy Yuvan, 
epue, Ill.;, Mrs. Sara Mekemson, Lock 
aven; Marion, a student at Gettysburg 


ollege; and a son, William Adolph, Lock — 


aven. Brothers and sisters who also sur- 
ve are Walter Diehl and Miss Louise 
iehl, Greencastle; Luther Diehl, Cham- 
rsburg, Pa.; John Diehl and Mrs. Har- 
y Rice, Mauginsville, Md. 

Burial was at Dunnerstown, Pa. 


Clara S. Dingman 

Mrs. Clara Sovila Dingman, wife of the 
Rev. Edwin Dingman, retired, died at her 
home in Snydertown, Pa., May 16. She 
was 83 years old. 

Surviving are her husband; a sister, Mrs. 
Alberta Blair; and a brother, Stephen 
Straw, both of Harrisburg. Burial was in 
Sharon Cemetery, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Luther B. Hafer 

The Rev. Luther Bowers Hafer, retired, 
died June 1, at Hillcrest Convalescent 
Home, Hagerstown, Md. He was born Feb. 
16, 1871, near Chambersburg, Pa., was a 
graduate of Cumberland Valley State Nor- 
mal School in 1893, of Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary in 1897, and was or- 
dained by the East Pennsylvania Synod. 

Pastor Hafer served the following pas- 
torates: Fort Washington, Pa., 1897-1899; 
Freesburg, N. J., 1899-1902; Bethel Church, 
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Philadelphia, 1902-1911; Trinity, Taney- 
town, Md., 1911-1923. 

He studied law and was admitted to the 
Maryland Bar in 1919, carrying on a part- 
time law practice in Gettysburg, Pa., from 
1923-1935 during which period he also 
served as supply pastor in the York 
Springs parish. He retired from the active 
ministry in 1935 and carried on a part- 
time law practice in Taneytown, Md. 


Francis E. Reichard 

Death in the Palmerton (Pa.) Hospital, 
May 10, brought to a close the colorful life 
of Carbon County’s oldest Lutheran pas- 
tor, the Rev. Francis E. Reichard, 73, who 
retired last year after 37 years of active 
ministry. 

Ordained in 1907, he became pastor of 
Zion Church, Nesquehoning, Pa.; St. John’s 


Gjowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, boo rkers, communion linens. Cata- 
logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
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“i for. Only 3 hours from N. Y. Excel- 

lent R. R. service. Greyhound or Martz 
em Beach. Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. 
Lutheran Services. Rates $35 to $65. 


Bus direct. Car unnecessary. Beautiful 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
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Church, Long Rw 
Pa.; and Zion Chure 
Packerton, Pa. Th 
three-church paris 
was his only pasto1 
ate. 

Pastor Reichard fe 
many years wi 
treasurer of tt 
Wilkes-Barre Cor 
ference of the Minis 
terium of Pennsylvania and president « 
the Carbon County Lutheran Pastoral As 
sociation. While in Packerton he serve 
as president of the school board 27 year 

He was born on his father’s farm, whic 
is now a part of the Muhlenberg Colles 
campus. His family moved to Macungi 
shortly after his birth. At the age of : 
he learned the trade of machinist. Late 
he entered Normal School at Kutztow: 
and was graduated in 1897. 

In 1900 he began his preparation fe 
the ministry in Muhlenberg College, an 
continued it at the Philadelphia Seminar: 

Surviving are two brothers, Charles l 
Reichard, Macungie, and Nathaniel ] 
Reichard, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Funeral services were conducted Ma 
13 in Zion Church, Packerton, The Re 
Harold G. Deisher, president of the Wilkes 
Barre Conference, and the Rev. Warren § 
Harding officiated. 


ULC Calendar 


JUNE 
26. Parish and Church School Board. 
Philadelphia 
27-July |. Icelandic Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Minneota, Minn. 8 P. M. 
29-July 2. Nova Scotia Synod. St. Ma 
thew's Church, Rose Bay, N. S. 
30-July |. Manitoba Synod. Seminary, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
JULY 
2- 3. Executive Board. New York City 


16. Board of Publication. Philadelphia 
22-24. West Virginia Synod. Parkersburg 
23-25. Mississippi Synod. Trinity Church, 

Jackson 


The Luthera 


Valuable 
Religious Books 


Eyes of Faith 


By PAUL S. MINEAR. “The Bible 
is a dangerous book, full of potential 
atomic energy,” says Dr. Minear. “It 
challenges all accepted patterns of 
thought and action.’”’ Here, he shows 
how we have made a platitude of the 
Bible by adapting it to our own pur- 
poses, and how we can release its 
original power by seeing it again 
through the eyes of the prophets. $3.00 


By ARTHUR DAKIN. Calvin is recog- 
nized today as the creator of the 
aggressive type of Protestantism which 
helped shape modern Western civiliza- 
tion. Its history is a challenge to us as 
we face the urgent task of creating a 
truly Christian civilization. ‘It makes 
a great historic heritage live for the 
modern man.”’—Dr. Nels F. S. Ferré. 

$2.75 


The River Jordan 


By NELSON GLUECK. A richly illus- 
trated account of the world’s most 
storied river. “A veritable treasure for 
all who love the Bible and the Holy 
Land. Written with learning, person- 
ality, and spiritual feeling; illustrated 
with extraordinary photographs.’’—Dr. 
Millar Burrows, Yale Divinity School. 

Over 100 illustrations, $3.50 


Romanism 
and the Gospel 


By C. ANDERSON SCOTT. An un- 
equivocal statement of the manner in 
which Evangelical Protestantism views 
the claims and practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church. “The author deals 
with the essential issues, writing clear- 
ly and vigorously, but takes no unfair 
advantages. It should help clarify the 
atmosphere for both Protestants and 
Catholics.’—Ernest Trice Thompson. 

$2.00 


Christianity 
According to St. John 


By WILBERT FRANCIS HOWARD. 
A distinguished theologian compares 
Johannine Christianity with the Gospel 
of St. Paul, and surveys such critical 
questions as: Is the clue to the Gospel 
to be found in Greek or Jewish 
thought? What is the ethical expres- 
sion of faith in Jesus? Is Christ’s work 
to be regarded as revelation or re- 
demption? $2.50 


Jesus the Messiah 


By WILLIAM MANSON. “For years 
to come this will be one of the leading 
books on the ministry, teachings, and 
person of Jesus. It shows that no stage 
of the tradition can be found which 
does not contain the recognition of 
Jesus as the Messiah. A strong support 
to the essential Gospel of the Church.” 
—Floyd V. Filson. $2.75 
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in concLusion 


CoMING OUT IN THE OPEN in recent 
weeks is the sharpest clash between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic think- 
ing in the United States since the Al 
Smith battle of 1928. 

Cardinal Spellman has been prac- 
tically spluttering since President Tru- 
man promised Protestants he will 
eventually recall Myron C. Taylor as 
his representative at the papal court. 
“Bigots” ... . “unhooded Klansmen”... 
are names Spellman has called Prot- 
estants. Answering him promptly has 
been Methodist Bishop Oxnam, pres- 
ident of the Federal Council of 
Churches who has been particularly 
outspoken during the past year in 
warning against the rising tide of Ro- 
man Catholic propaganda. 

Catholics may not have realized how 
deep and strong is Protestant resent- 
ment against having Taylor at the Vat- 
ican. Or perhaps they believe their 
political power in the United States is 
now sufficient to withstand Protestant 
pressure. 


WHAT THEY HAVE in mind is that the 
Vatican is engaged in its most violent 
political battle since the Middle Ages. 
The pope is fighting Stalin with every 
resource at his command. The fate of 
‘the Roman Catholic Church through- 
out central Europe depends on the out- 
come of this battle. 

Catholics in every European country 
are told by their priests how to vote 
in each election. Political parties have 
been organized under Catholic leader- 
ship. Catholics have been leaders in 
the “hate Russia” propaganda cam- 
paign which has saturated many coun- 
tries including the U. S. In this situa- 
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tion it is a great advantage to the pope 
to have a representative of the U. S. 
president standing at his right hand. 


PROTESTANTS ARE SKEPTICAL of Stalin, 
but they are also very certain they 
don’t want the U. S. government rec- 
ognizing the Vatican as a factor in 
power politics. “Separation of church 
and state” is the much repeated Prot- 
estant slogan. We realize that the Vat- 
ican would be as dangerous as the 
Kremlin to our religious freedom if it 
ever got the chance. And there are 
places where it has the chance—Spain, 
for instance. A distressing situation is 
now shaping up in Argentina. 


“I AM A REPRESENTATIVE of the spirit 
of freedom, justice, tolerance, and 
charity in which is grounded the life, 
the spirit, and the hope of the United 
States of America,” declaimed Cardinal © 
Spellman at Fordham University. That 
would be wonderful if true. We should 
all pray that it might be true. Like 
everyone else, we Protestants wish to 
live peacefully. We regret controversy, 
especially in matters of religion. 

But the cardinal is actually a rep- 
resentative of his church, and his 
church has a perfectly consistent idea 
of tolerance. The Roman Catholic — 
Church alone has the truth, that church — 
teaches. All others are in error. There- — 
fore, where Roman Catholics can de-. 
termine policies of government, other 
churches cannot be permitted to spread 
their errors. Mr. Stalin has exactly the 
same idea in the way he does business. 

Quite definitely, we Protestants don’t 


like the idea. 
Lion Feaff 
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Tell 


: A More VIVID 
| Story — 


‘ and the new Audio-Visual Aids Department of The United Lutheran Publi- 
| ' cation House can aid you in telling your Bible stories in a more colorful 
manner by adding motion and drama to your lessons. Here are a few use- 


ful suggestions: 


| Slides Radiant Screens 

2x2 slides and 35mm slide film which Made of a beaded fabric giving 
you can rent or purchase. greater illumination. 

| Victor 16mm Sound Projectors SVE Tri-Purpose AAA Projector 


For sound and silent film with a 
patented safety device protecting film. 
| A phono-turntable and microphone may 
it be added. 2x2 slides. 


Will take 35mm single frame slide- 


film, 35mm double frame slidefilm or 


Let us help you secure this new equipment. 


WRITE TODAY TO 


| Projection equipment, films and slides are now available. 
. 
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PROFESSIONALIZED TRAINING 


@ Nursing 


@ Hospital Administration 
@ Public Health 
e Dietetics 
@ Occupational Therapy 
e@ Physio-Therapy 
@ Pharmacists 
@ Hospital Technicians 


@ Parish Work 


@ Religious Education 


e Youth Work 
e Kindergarten 
e Evangelism 
e Church Schools 
@ Church Secretaryship 
@ Teaching 
@ Institutional Work 
@ Institutional Supervisor 
@ Social Service 


@ Other Special Fields 


For Full Information Write 


Sister Mildred Winter, |228 Spruce Street 


Philadelphia 7 @ 


Pennsylvania 


